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3^ Hffte^ 

33* ffa* $w ^rr ^tf ii 

Thy Name alone is the madder, 

with which the cloak of my body is dyed. 

My Loved Lord, 

This colour is everlasting. 

-Suhi Mahla I, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 729. 



PREFACE 



It is an acknowledged fact of history of human civilisation that 
Guru Nanak had revolutionised the concept of religion in the world by 
introducing humanitarian and universal teachings in quest of the Ultimate 
Reality and the welfare of human beings. The present volume— Guru 
Nanak: Ideals and Institutions attempts to present unique aspects of 
Guru Nanak's teachings with a view to focusing attention on the global 
consciousness of Sikhism and its futuristic concerns in the 21st century 
for the welfare of humanity. The book is duly documented with evidence 
from Sri Guru Granth Sahib. The subject matter of this volume is an 
original work of collective efforts and presents valuable information on 
the ideals and i nstitutions introduced by Guru Nanak, founder of the 
most pragmatic and scientific religion of the world. 

We hope, the book will meet expectations of the scholars and will 
be received with enthusiasm by the readers, Sikh community and 
seekers of Truth all over the globe. 

We are thankful to Mr. Jagjit Singh Walia, Director, Press and 
Publications, Guru Nanak Dev University and his colleagues for their 
keen interest and full involvement in the printing of this book. We are 
thankful to Raghubir Singh Tak, Reader, Deptt. Guru Nanak Studies 
and Dr. Balwant Singh Dhillon, Senior Lecturer, Deptt. of Guru Nanak 
Studies for their help in the proof reading of this book. Our thanks are 
due to Dr. Gursharan Jit Singh, Lecturer, Deptt. Guru Nanak Studies 
for preparing the Index of this Volume. 
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ESSENTIALS OF GURU NANAK'S 
TEACHINGS 

H.S. Soch 

Guru Nanak (1469-1539) introduced a distinct religious 
philosophy which differs from the fundamentals of the World Religions. 
Most of the Oriental and Sematic religions are based on faith. It is an 
accepted fact in the study of comparative Religions that if religion is 
based on only faith there can be no scope for interfaith dialogues. Guru 
Nanak' s religion is based on spiritual experience. 1 It has a global vision 
and universal potentialities. The religion of Guru Nanak can freely enter 
into inter-faith dialogues with any religion which is based on 
monotheism, humanism and universal spiritualism. 2 

Guru Nanak was not a type of mystic, absorbed in the love of 
God, seeking personal salvation but he was deeply concerned with 
evils of his times and the fate of human existence in the complexity of 
orthodox social and religious infrastructure of the society as well as 
corruption which had effaced morality and had effected the stability of 
the social order. Guru Nanak saw living spirit and spiritual element 
dried up into dogmatism, whether of mechanical worship or meritorious 
readings or rule of justice. Guru Nanak struck vigorously at the root 
cause of the superstition and moral decline by demanding Truth in faith 
and spirit of commitment in worship. He categorically rejected 
polytheism and every idea that encumbered the relation between God 
and man and preached for direct relation of man with God. He rejected 
penance and preached purity, justice and goodness. He held out no 
promises in the next world but the meeting of the Loved One Himself 
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here and now in this very world. The ideal of life, the measure of 
salvation, he taught is not acquisition of worldly happiness but to serve 
God and his creatures; and to be with God. There are various 
dimensions, in which Guru Nanak brought true knowledge to bear 
upon the problems of life. 

The Guru separated religion from the complexity of metaphysics 
and ritualism. He preached his message in the language of the masses 
through the devotional string of music (ragas 3 and kirtan 4 ) and made 
it possible for the common man to understand the meaning of the Holy 
Word at personal level and collectively in the congregation {sadh 
sangat). s Through the process of socialization of the spiritual training, 
Guru Nanak aimed to establish the kingdom of God on earth through 
human efforts. 

The motto of life in the religious system of Guru Nanak is to live 
in the Will of God (Hukarrif and under the guidance of the Guru 1 
(sabadfto endeavour to establish unity with the cosmos through Nam 
and loving devotion, 83 earning by hard labour (Kirat Kamaif, service 
(Sewa) 10 and sharing (Wand Chhakna) u with fellow beings. 12 

Guru Nanak bani (devotional compositions) enshrined in Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib gives us an over all view of his teachings. The present 
study attempts to present an overall view of the essentials of Guru 
Nanak's teachings. The hypothesis and formulations of this study are 
supported by evidence from the Divine words of the founder 
of Sikhism-Guru Nanak. 

There are various hymns of Guru Nanak which specifically stress 
the excellency of the spiritual experience and exhort man to use their 
faculties (all God's gifts) in making their religion a medium of spiritual 
progress and thereby transcend from faith to higher spiritual religion: 

Says Nanak this is the True path, 
all else is of the devil's way. 13 
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Only one way for all 

Guru Nanak authoritatively pronounced that there is only one true 
religion, it is practising Truth and it is for everlasting. 14 This idea of Guru 
Nanak has been explicitly described by the third Guru, Amar Dass as 

following: 

There is only one religion, 

let every body practice truth., 
In every age perfection is attained by 

this teaching of the Guru, 
that God-oriented man will find the 

unknowable and Infinite, 
who fixes his attention on the 

everlasting word like a continuous flow. 15 

According to Guru Nanak God is Truth (Sat/SatNam) l6 9 there- 
fore truthful living can make us God-like and God oriented. The Guru 
specifically emphasised on Truthful conduct of the man. He asserts that 
Truth is Higher in the spiritual realm but higher than Truth is the Truthful 
living. 17 Guru Nanak laid emphasis in adopting true dharma 
(righteousness). 18 In the contemporary religious context of Guru Nanak, 
religion had become a watertight compartment with the Hindus, who 
believed that there were different Dharmas (religious righteousness) for 
the four different Varnas into which Hindu society was segregated. All 
outsiders and other religious traditions were considered as untouchables 
by the Manu Smritl The same spirit of bias and prejudice permeated 
within the Muslim society who dubbed Hindus as infidels and believed 
that whosoever does not put his faith in the Prophet Mohammad will 
go to hell. Guru Nanak rejected attitude of both the Hindus and the 
Muslims and preached that in reality there is only one religion, one who 
passes aspersion on this truth is bound to be condemned. 19 

Guru Nanak does not divide humanity on the basis of their creeds, 
caste, colour, race, gender, or nationality. For him, True religion is for 
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all without any discrimination or barrier and it has no geographical 
limitation. For the Guru, man is not bad by nature, neither he is born 
out of a sin. 

According to Guru Nanak haumai (ego, pride, self-centredness, 
evil impulses etc.) is the problem of man. Under the influence of haumai 
one transmigrates and wanders in doubt and fails to perceive the true 
nature of salvation. 20 Realisation of God's Will Qiukam) is the solution 
to the fate of unregenerated man suffering from haumai If this path of 
untruth be removed, one can regain the position of Sachiar. lx This is 
how Guru Nanak views man's predicament. 

Guru has given only two categories of men i.e. Gurmukh (God 
oriented) and Manmukh (self-centred). 22 The Gurmukhs have 
realised their real goal of life and have turned their face towards God 
They practise Truth and do virtuous deeds. 23 Gurmukh controls his 
ego {haumai), leads a disciplined life and serves God and His 
creatures. Gurmukh is attuned to God's will (Hukam) and works for 
the welfare of the whole mankind. He is absorbed in Nam Simran and 
lives in the company of sadh sangat. With the Grace (Nadar/Mehar) 
of Lord, the Gurmukh is emancipated and helps others to tread the 
path of God, 24 while the Manmukh is a ego-centric person. He lives 
in haumai and follows the whims of his own mind and practises deceit, 
falsehood, injustice and selfishness. Whatsoever caste, creed, gender, 
status or station a man may belong to, he has to tread the path of 
Gurmukh if he wants to attain the goal of life (salvation) on 
this earth and liberation from suffering of mundane life. 

The spiritual discipline is equally to be applied on Hindus and 
Muslims and others. Only then one can claim to be a real holy person. 
Guru Nanak says: 

He is a yogi who knows the way, 

and recognise the One only, through Guru's grace. 
He is a qazi who turns his mind inwards and 
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die to self in this life through the Grace of the Guru. 
He who reflects on Brahman is a Brahmin. 

He saves himself and several generations of his. 25 

The second Master, Guru Angad reminded the Hindus of futility 
of their different practices regarding the existence of One Dharma and 
stressed on the unity of religion as shown by Guru Nanak. The Guru 
says: 

The way of Yogis is the way of philosophy, 
and that of Brahmins to read the Vedas; 

The way of Kshatriyas is the way of bravery, 
and that of Sudras is to serve others; 

But to one who understands matter, 

there is one and the same way for all 26 

What is that way? Guru pronounced: 

Religion does not consist in mere words; 
He who looks on all men as equals is religious. 
Religion does not consist in wandering to tombs 
or places of cremation, 

or sitting in different postures of contemplation. 
Religion does not consist in wandering from country to 

country, or in bathing at sacred places; 
Abide pure amid the impurities of the world; 

thus shall thou find the path of religion. 2 ? 
The idea of purity is amply described by Guru Nanak. By re- 
membering God alone, heart becomes pure. Guru Nanak says: 

When a hand, a foot, the body, or a part of it is soiled; 

the dirt is removed by washing it with water, 
When clothes are made impure by urine, 

they are made clean by washing them with soap. 
So when the understanding is defiled by sin, 
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it is washed by love of the Name. 28 
Again Guru Nanak stresses: 

Making my mind a stone, 

I shall rub the sandalwood of the Name on it. 
By mixing it with saffron of good deeds, 

I shall worship thee in my heart. 
Worship Him by meditating on the Name. 

Without it there is no worship, 
No use bathing the Gods outside thee, 

Wash thy own mind, 
By cleaning the soul of all dirt thou shalt 

find the way to salvation. 29 

Guru Nanak says, he who purifies his heart is a wise man. 30 He 
who destroys all impurity is a true man of faith. 31 To be called a true 
man of God is to make the heart clean of all sins. Guru Nanak 
expounds: 

The heart gets impure with greed, and the 

tongue with lying; 
The eyes get impure by staring at another's wealth, 

wife or her beauty; 
The ears get impure by devouring the slander of others. 
Nanak, these impurities make the soul of man bound to hell. 
All other impurities supposed to be contracted from 

touch to superstitions. 
Birth and death are ordained, 

We come and go by His Will. 
All eating and drinking, which God has given as 

sustenance is pure. 
Nanak, those who have realised this through 

the Guru do not believe in that impurity. 31a 
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Guru Nanak preached that religion is a matter of the inner 
realisation. Mere outer purity is of no avail. He says: 

They are not to be called pure who only wash their bodies. 

Rather they are pure, Nanak, 

Who enshrine. Lord in their hearts. 32 
Guru Nanak says mere observance of penance and visiting places 
of pilgrimage, or worshipping idols and dwelling in forests and living in 
renunciation is not the way to purify one's mind. 33 Mere assuming of 
signs, symbols and forms of a particular creed or donning of robes of 
a particular order, sect, denomination is of no avail. None will enter 
paradise without good deeds. 34 All will have to render account at His 
door. Without righteous deeds none shall get honour at His court and 
attain liberation. 35 Only: 

He who can realise the True One, Shall obtain honour. 36 

He who talks of Truth, 

From him, Nanak no question will be asked 
hereafter. 37 

According to Guru Nanak' s teachings, a man's religion is known 
from the deeds that he performs. 8 The performance of rites and rituals 
does not lead to righteous deeds and will not take a man far on the path 
of spiritual progress. Whatever a man sows, he will reap. Without 
acquiring merit life is wasted. The real problem is to clean the mind and 
heart of evil propensities. If that is not accomplished, all austerities are 
useless exercises. 39 

Guru Nanak denounced renunciation, asceticism and life of 
recluse. Activity is the keynote of Guru Nanak' s teachings. He pre- 
scribed householder's life. 40 Guru Nanak propounded for attitude of 
detachment while leading the worldly life. The Guru says: 

As a Lotus flower remains unaffected in water, 
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as also a duck which floats carefree on the stream 

and becomes not wet. 
So with fixed intent on the Guru's word 

and uttering the Lord's Name, 
O Nanak, the dreadful Sea of Existence is crossed. 

He who liveth detached, 

Enshrining the One Lord in his mind, 
living without desire in the midst of desires 

and sees and shows to others the Inaccessible 
and Incomprehensible Lord; of him Nanak is a slave. 41 

In the religion of Guru Nanak the basis of spiritual life is ethical 
conductEthics is the basis of his spiritual edifice. For spiritual disciple, 
the code of conduct is a necessity. Unless virtues are imbibed the 
seeker can not tread on the spiritual plane. Guru Nanak believed in 
pure devotion, only pure in heart will find God. 

According to Guru Nanak: 

Truth can be contained only in a pure vessel (heart) 

but few adopt pure conduct. 
The string of my heart now vibrates in union 

with the supreme chord (Supreme Reality), 
Nanak has sought refuge with Thee. 42 

Guru Nanak propagates: 

Shun vice and run after virtues, 

those who commit sins will have to repent. 
Those who cannot distinguish between right and 

wrong occasion sink in mud of sins again and again. 
With dirt of greed inside and much falsity in speech, 

Why are you washing your body from outside? 
Through the Guru ever repeat the Pure Name, 

Then alone will your pride become pure. 
Shun greed, give up calumny and falsehood, 
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then you will be rewarded through the Guru's teachings. 

Keep me in the way that pleases thee, 
O God! Thy servant Nanak will glorify thee through the 

Word. 43 

Guru Nanak laid down guidelines for a positive and simple path 
for Union with Divinity. The Guru's doctrine of emancipation is not 
negative. It does not recommend withdrawal of self from worldly life. 
It is life affirmative. The Guru asserts that it is convenient for a man to 
lead a normal life, enjoy the usual comforts of family and obtain salva- 
tion. But the Guru emphasised the spirit of self-less service and an 
attitude of non-attachment for spiritual elevation. Guru Nanak says: 

When man remains detached amidst 
worldly attachments, he attains 
the way of yoga (spiritual perfection). 44 

Guru Nanak proposed salvation for man - here in this world and 
called it Jiwan mukta (liberated while alive). The Guru explains the 
process of attaining this state of spiritual progress as following: 

Reflecting on the Name, man's mind is accustomed 

to serve others; 
Stilling the ego is tantamount to worship, 

penance and austerity. 
When man hears the Lord's name within, 

he gets emancipated while alive, 
through such a way of life, he is blessed with eternal peace. 45 

Guru Nanak has given five stages {Khands) of the spiritual 
journey which has been described in his 'Japuji' (pauris 34 to 37) as 
following: 

(i) Dharam Khand 

This is the realm of man's duties required by one's status in life. 
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It is the realm of righteousness, where man's worth depends upon his 
virtuous deeds and moral actions. 46 

(ii) Gian Khand 

This is the realm of the knowledge where man knows the mani- 
fold phenomenon of God's creation in all its rich variety. 47 

(iii) Saram Khand 

This is tfle realm of self-realisation where man has to view the 
cosmos and to awaken his mind to reflect on the knowledge 
received. It points to transformed human consciousness. However, the 
devotee must all along pray for God's Grace because without God's 
benevolence man cannot attain the goal by himself alone. 48 

(iv) Karam Khand 

This is the realm of Grace and depicts the spiritual firmness and 
poise of devotee who has attained mystic experience. Man is blessed 
by the Divine Light. He gets tremendous strength to perform great 
deeds. He is blessed with eternal happiness and inspires others towards 
spiritual progress. 49 

(v) Sach Khand 

This is the realm of Truth. It is the final stage of spiritual progress. 
Sach Khand is the goal, the ultimate end and purpose of human 
existence. It is the destination of man's spiritual journey. 50 

Guru Nanak wanted common men to lead a real spiritual life and 
combine themselves in a social pattern which will give rise to toleration, 
harmony and altruistic attitude to work for the welfare of the whole 
mankind (Nanak nam chardi kala tere hhane sarbat da bhald). 
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Notes and References 

1. (To nr^ $u 

(Nanak this is the True Path, 
all else is of the devil's way)* 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1245. 

2. See Madanjit Kaur, Guru Nanak And His Teachings, Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar, 1 989, pp. 1-31. 

3. The hymns in Sri Guru Granth Sahib are not arranged according to the 
composers but according to the Ragas or modes to which they are meant 
to be sung. There are 3 1 Ragas used in the arrangement of Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib. There is a close relationship between the rasa of the raga 
used for the hymns. Guru Nanak has composed his bani in 19 Ragas. 

4. The singing of hymns in praise of God in prescribed Ragas by a group 
of devotees usually to the accompaniment of musical instruments. 
According to Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Kirtan sung devotionally cleans 
the mind of impurities and leads one to spiritual elevation and 
emancipation (pp.297 and 747). 

5. Literally Sadh Sangat means holy company. The concept of Sadh Sangat 
is pivotal to the spiritual growth of a Sikh (disciple). It implies association 
with virtuous and holy persons. Guru Nanak has defined Sadh Sangat 
as following: 

frit §5f <TH ^Wt>?N 

(The holy congregation is an assembly, where nothing but the Name of 
Lord is recited). 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib., p 72. 
Guru Nanak also explains the vital role of the Sadh Sangat. The Guru 
says in the company of the worthy, the individual finds inspiration and 
learns the way of true living. Guru Nanak affirms: 
§HH Hdlfd %3>j 
3J£ 5[§ W% 

(In the company of the pious, one becomes worthy, having cleaned 
himself of blemishes, he hastens to achieve spiritual excellence). 

Ibid, p. 414. 
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According to Guru Nanak in the congregation of the holy, one obtains 
the Holy Name and gets enlightened with the Grace of God: 

HHHcfife try ftnro ft fmu ufa infewi 

p. 1244. 

Also see Guru Arjan Dev's hymn: 

frrfh 773" TW H?T rfrfWt cfr Tpfrf P<WH II 

ft^ Wfo 1 »fftl»f T 53 T 5f ^Iddl'yil 

A/rf., p. 639. 

6. Hukam literally means order or command. In Guru Nanak's teachings 
Hukam stands for Divine Order or God's Will, Hukam is the basis of 
organisation and maintenance of the entire cosmos. Guru Nanak's instruc- 
tion to the man is to accept the divine will without any grumbling because 
there is nothing beyond the Hukam. It pervades over everything in the 
universe: 

5r/ Guru Granth Sahib, p 1 . 
Submission to God's will is essential to bring harmony in life, to dispense 
with ego and to attain God's grace: 

Ibid, p. 471. 

7. Gwrw is the central idea in the spiritual progress of man. Guru is the 
spiritual preceptor but in Guru Nanak bani, Guru is the Divine word 
(sabad), therefore, Guru of Guru Nanak's ideology is not to be mistaken 
as an incarnation (Avtar) of God or God in human form as understood in 
Hindu religious traditions. According to Guru Nanak guidance of the 
Guru is essential for the spiritual upliffcment of the disciple. The Guru 
gives the Holy Word to the disciples and shows the way of virtues and 
noble living and gives the knowledge of Truth (Ultimate Reality). Guru 
Nanak says: 

w& t are" ftlWT 77 dfell 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 59. 

Also: 

far?? are feft 77 dfeii 

Ibid, p. 1344. 
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fonts' ftw? Hf gra" 3" d^tn 

p.831. 

3ra" w Horfe fef ir^n 

/6k£, p. 1041. 

It is clear from 'Sidh Gost' of Guru Nanak that Guru in fact is the Sabad 
(Holy Word or the voice of God, the Truth): 

p.943. 

ara* ot nftr Frarfe w ff^ii 

Ibid, p.1027. 

8. Sa6aJ, the Holy Word, the divine self-communication. In Sikhism the term 
Sabad Guru is used for the embodiment of Truth of Holy Name. Through 
nam simran (remembering God's Name and Meditation) the Sabad Guru 
makes the disciple see the vision of the Lord within his heart. 

8a. For detailed study of the doctrine of Nam see chapter IV. 

9. Kirat Kamai means honest and productive means of earning.Guru Nanak 
laid down that his disciples must earn their living by honest work (Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1245). He forbade beggary, parasitism and living on 
alms (Ibid., p. 1245). This injunction of Guru Nanak is the perfect formula 
for establishing social justice in society. Through the practice of Kirat 
Kamai in true sense, can come to an end the evils of capitalism and 
exploitation of people if all individuals in society earn their bread 
through honest, moral and productive labour. 

10. The practice of sewa (voluntary service) is considered essential for bhakti 
and salvation in Guru Nanak's teachings. The Guru says: 

(If we serve the mankind in this world, then we will be honoured in the 

Court of God). 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p.26. 

Also: 

33" rfl»f §3 Hfe" 38" f%£" fe* fefft Tprfhl 

Ibid, p.354. 

»fftjfofrr (VfK HHtfW ^ Htf H^ll 

Ibid, p.421. 

faff oTSJtJ 7) IFZ?R fe* ora^t H^tll 

Ibid, p.992. 
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The concept of sewa is an important motto which regulates a Sikh's 
relationship with the society. In fact Sikhism came into being to serve 
those who were suffering and needy. It was always the idea of service to 
humanity which prompted the Sikh Gurus to ameliorate the conditions of 
the people. Guru Nanak established institution of langar (free kitchen). 
The idea of the service to humanity prompted the Sikh Gurus to expand 
the sphere of sewa in the form of spiritual, social, political, educational or 
medical help. 

11. Vand Chhakna means sharing one's earnings. According to Guru Nanak 
a true Sikh must share his earnings by contributing a portion of his income 
for collective welfare of the community and weaker sections of the society. 
The system of sharing one's produce was started by Guru Nanak through 
the institution of langar (free community kitchen). Subsequently the prac- 
tice ofwcontributing ten percent of one's earning (daswand) was made 
obligatory on each Sikh. The Sikh community as a whole does believe in 
Guru Nanak's teaching: 

upffr *rfe fef zrag tteii 

(He alone, O Nanak! knoweth the way who earneth with the sweat of his 
brow and then shareth it with others). 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1245. 

12. Guru Nanak's doctrine of nam japo, kirat karo and vand chhako is the 
pivotal of Sikh ethics and Sikh practices. It is the basic factor of the 
progressive outlook, healthy growth and prosperity of the Sikh commu- 
nity. 

13. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1245. 

14. £sr Hf* S^tll 

9ra>rfe y^ 7 nftr gftr nehi 

Ibid, p. 1188. 

15. feH H3T 5T tray Vtt 3H rot II 

yt ajfo H3" ft€t instil 
»rat ufe m\ wEtnii 

Hfe orag fcfltJ'd II 

are usrret ftw tH^mii^rfii 
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U§ft >tiV feg HH'd'll 

fft? did fa o" fPfe JflJoCd'll 

to aR" t£ HH eft 

H fT? TTO 7 ft? Ufft H^ll 

^ffu 3^ m& c(ft s^uaii 
Hlfenr Hftr ?>fe H'rft iretii 
How wr ?5ue^n 

»ru ^ ^ cT^ii^ii 

H T fenr Hftr »ffe w^fk fP^ii 
to 3ra* ftt "TO? w IIP II 

fafcft >H3fe V?fe fe^ T^aftll 
7TO5T HfeBT? Ptefo ft «3'dflllt:ll 

p.230. 

16. ibid, p. I. 

17. to §t Hf fyftr h? nreirii 

p.62. 

18. /6irf. f p. 11 88. 

At another place Guru Nanak emphatically stressed the importance of the 
Dharma and remarks: 

(The virtuous deeds are the trees, God's Name its branches, faith its 
flowers and the Divine Knowledge its fruits). 

Ibid, p. 1168. 

19. ## fee? rF§ ft^t ftwftll 

5i5# Bi»r ofed^ ufe»r ^rftii 
fat ^fo ^ft> »ru ai^Whi 

(He who knows the two paths to be one, shall alone find fulfilment. One 
who repudiates this faith must burn in hellflre. Merge yourself into Truth). 

Ibid, p. 142. 

20. According to Guru Nanak haumai is the root cause of all the problems 
of life and it is responsible for human sufferings. In the case of ordinary 
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man his self-centredness (haumai) leads to aggressiveness, violence and 
exploitation. This evil tendency finds full expression through the five main 
vices i.e. lust, anger, greed, attachment and pride. The egoist lives in a 
world of his own. He forgets his real purpose of life and his vision gets 
distorted by delusion on account of haumai. Guru Nanak says: 

uf f%fa nrfe»r uf fafo 3ife»pi! 
uf f%fo ffftw uf fafa y»rii 
uf fefe fes 1 uf fefe wte»r II 
uf fefo uf feftj arfewi 

uf fafe Hfe»f? §fe»PUII 
Uf fefe W Uo" Wlti'dll 
U§" fefo 7>ufoT Hdfdl »f^H T f II 

fefe uft uf fefe §#ll 
U^ f%fe 3Ut# uf fefe 5#ll 
Uf fefa rP^t ftToTft ^#11 

uf fefa yuy uf feftj ftw^ii 

W Hoffe oft (5" H^ll 
Uf f%fa H T fe»f T Uf f%fo g T fe»TII 
ufft crfu orfu H3 fUTfWTII 
ufft ft 3 1 S<J 5^11 

ftTwr f%gs r orfk orfk gtii 
(TOoT uooft fetfl>5t 
3u* %¥ftr 3u* t*n 



21. ^Uyftf 5t H ftPX 1 ? 33" Ufft H^fe tW^II 

ufft ft w gf ii 

ftlWT f^i' otfa offe $f II 

ufA frte muk u^ii 

(TOof <Jofft ^ U# 3 1 ufft ofd ^ stfey 

FT Ufa l{fa feuir trutii 3* ufft fWg wtll 



p.466. 

Ibid, p.946. 

7«rf. f p.466. 
Ibid, p.226. 

/torf., p.l. 
/ttd, p.879. 
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WkT? 3U U§ft <Jfe fWgll 

p.21. 

3@ oofte flmrt 7^ feftr ip^tii 

/&a£, p.750. 

22. For detailed study see Sri Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 941. 

23. gjuyftr or irtii 
ajuyftr Trfe TjiVr ufe §3H dteii 

(TOoT HJUTjftf H3TC7 3^ oft dfell 

Ibid, pp.941-942. 

24. frfifl 7PH ftj»pfe»|t HHoTfe unfftll 

p.8. 

25. ft ftaft S Tjdifd yg^ll gj^lJdH'tfl £ct tT^II 

h spuvis £ guy ifl^'Sii 

»Pftf 3§ H3I# otft 3^11 

Ibid, p.662. 

26. S^T HHU falW? HTO ife HHtJ Z[UVI£UII 
tf^ft HHH TJU" H3H ff? T=P3^ l^foJOTII 
HTO HSt? £oT HW S bt H 1 ^ t^ll 
7TO3" 3* 3F ^ M fo$R77 §fll 

p.469. 

27. Sir 5 ftfa* fi^T 77 3t Si 77 WHH 33^11 

77 y^t yfe y^te^ Sgr 77 ftf^t ^tnhi 
>>ft7?r wfu founts gtfW Sbt u^rfe fe^ ij^hi^ii 

UTTft S^J 77 3^ II £oT ft[Hfe offa HHHfo H 7 ? ^Bft oftfW S^tlRlldO'Qll 
77 §frr ferfeftr ^f%# ftaj" 77 cfidfa TT^Wtll 

>hh<7 vrftr f>>d hPa utfW Ssr tPfe fe^ u^Wiph 

Hfddld H 1 HUH 1 U'^d ^dPrl d<J'Jl#H 

fare? huh nfe wSt uiu rft yugr vp^>^ii 

7TOBT rftrfe»F' Hfe utfWf ^ cTH^Wll 
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p.730. 

28. U§ 0? 3$ 

Hfe uar * jffora 
€5 30 syt $ <rfani 

»r0 tftftr »r0 <ft vga 
gsoft nr^j h^h 

/«</, p.4. 

sra^t # aft yrT vffelWI 

ytr cfft ftw^Wf fas ?rt y?T * dteni^rfi 

Atf, p.489. 

30. cpfigW ^c^'C'll 
tkMW U|#)»fftr ^ S*f H 

Ibid., p.662. 

31. This injunction has been explained in a symbolic form by Guru Nanak in 
the following hymn: 

wfto *»f§fe t% srftr fris 7 HWofH >p?y yyp^H 
dte yntey ^te hto fftrs a? say gspfcii 
to s8 ^tPte rift flw @uftr 333* »ry hrp$h 

3§ ?P?5Sr HOT tflW frlOTHfe *lffc H yHHH 1 ? 5Rn#H 

Ibid, p.141. 

The key idea of this gospel has been elucidated by the fourth Guru, Ram 
Dass in the additional hymn to the above slok of Guru Nanak: 
Wftl WH %I f? ftfe* 3frf *ffe*F *H35P§ fcr#B 
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3fiFr cry orfVRft >to 3tt 3* nfa?> >fftr fts^FRj v*n 

HftT >P$ >H3W r ?> Jjflfe TJ3 5*3* 3ftT ftWH »PH ^ ftW fl'ti 
(TOST FPtF Hft7 ^ft TTO TTSfe trfe Tpfti HH^B 

/Wa f p.141. 

31a W 5T FJ33" &f 5 PtkK 1 TJ3<? 

wft gs? tuE* 149" ftp* to gyi 

£3? c?fo 0 Wftmmfl VfftjB 

ttH? UcTH 3 3*£ fffett 
Vf?? iftT Uf^3 5 fdrloj rfyPdl 

<TOor ftT^t <pryfa gfettp fe^ 1 335 Trftn 

Ibid, pp.472-73. 

32. g# £ftr 77 »r r tft»ffa Hufo fk ftfe 1 tffen 

p.472. 

33. ^fafe 7TCS rff TFtf Sil 
^tel" HTO iJVd'd vfcfa ftpX^ $B 

cff^ foT»T?7 WW Wfi Jtag tJH yOT HtT tiH'dd'l 
U§ 7F>J Ufe 5T TO' fF9§ ^ \f3" Hd^U'd'fl 
HFFf #3ft TFH ftff 75^ TO ftTCFII 

ft59H5 tJ'oe ft53 W% Jkg T-CTFIRH 

djefo trf y#te fen 5§ t^WN 
^kj'Pd h 1 ^ 3? 3^ §wte ^fo 77 »r^n 

»rfU IP^TJ VOT ftWTft H 1 ^ 

to ttoj yfettr gjfSar fe*rfe»p ^ <v^ft to ht^ipii 
ridifii >fl3 frjwy <S ! ^£fl 

HWftf H«# Hfo Hfe^RT ijff F77 HfeW H§"B 

fcrer tffer s*# hoPh tf^ iteft 3 jfory to h§b 

»TO'fil dofefd WW f&3 $te 9# H^ftWH 

arte fife >te T Tferte arfe Trafe Afe ftff5^»r^3i 

M pp.687-688. 

34. According to Guru Nanak all deeds done must have its reiribution. The 
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Guru confirms: 

»rtf tfftr »r0 ifgn 

/AW, p.4. 

Also: 

UofH cft£ Hfo ^ »rat ti'^cll 

(W #rrfoT grftW 3* feft W SC'^C'II 

/AW,pp.470-71. 

Also: 

»^ tfftT »P0 <ft tntii 



sign swfe §tr dferftii 
§ft tfrp or^Wf ftrft org* awfeH 
ft*r *f ft ft # vfeii 

35. H37F of sfa dfeil 
otU^t ^grg 3$ 75* §fen 

36. HW Hftr f 5 ? ^ Hftf JTOI? 

fen 3* Ho(fe ygvr arte tf^tii 

37. H# Hf £fell 

38. h?t ugftuftr H^t yy^Pdii 
ftaft tftr *fW ?y 3^11 



/AW., p.662. 
/AW, p.730. 
Ibid 

Ibid 

Ibid, p.952. 

/AW, pp.878-879. 
/AW., p.952. 
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fe@ flrgft ftret U^UII 

shh g^fe oraftr 11 

Hrfenp >}ftj hoPo HH 3? II 
ft W #f 75* ^fell 

Hofo nltmr »rt frteiigii 
fife 5 g^rftr oTtT^ftrn 

H^t H I 3T3' f ete'^foll 

forofenr tkA 3fe fr?wii 

^33* ||# HOT tTBWIIBII 

f$ ^5 ^ to ?»f»rii 

»?3fo »f3Tft7 ffe 1 TO fF^II 

Horfe <^ft MWr fafai»pfoii 
3$ <*cft fat rfbrariign 

HH? fotfa TOT II 

M garfe ^tent ftfellPil 
3^ uftr ?>§ feftr f °rat S?pi 
fgnj h tfapi 

H3" H3" HHH HtT H^tell 
(TO^ ^ft f^sT^S >%llt:ll 

M, p.903. 

39. HU 3U HHH H# cflt ^TJII 

Hfaittr^tw far?? h 1 ^ few 3*7511 

^U 7 3<F fit faff flff>f fscCHlRH 

»f^3f^ fe»pftT hh^W gj^Hfe yu 7 ftfeiRiisuih 

Ibid., p.56. 
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40. Some of Guru Nanak's observations about the recommendation of house- 
holder's life and condemnation of recluse life are given below: 
mPcjojo oft *5Wt *fiWtfll 

p.661. 

to Pdwdl tffcwft Saft fir ufir «ocl fe? w£w 

Ibid, p.1013. 

ft^T ^ ^ftT r^Hdfd 3fWf ft?f 77 ^Idfe 7J**!Wl 
irfrfi? >fftj Po<frtPo 3<fWf ftoT golfer fis^T VSJWfl 

/?.7ia 

ft PdldJ) ft PcSdjy s&b ny Tfeiy #tftw cl$B 
ifr ^ oT oTt H^fall ft PdldJl oW 6F ?ft?H 

Ibid, p.952. 

ydP^dPd H^Hf ft3* foTg" d^Wf §3* SdT 

/AW, p.1205. 

gjsyfW Her »ww teftr h^m 

Aid, p.941. 

guftx flsortk £st Hfe ^ftw wr 7 vrftr ftrarfta 

Ibid, p.9*8. 

ffefcf 331^ %g offa PcoPo ftofl" ftftWH 1 ! 
>fefa PdfHcS 1 Tag? fro 2ft WFB 
fadU' H^>f dl^ftf 77 PdwJl 77 frFHHI 

/Wd, p. 140. 

41. tlft Vlftr STHg P<SdWf yddlfcf) ft TP^B 
g^fe TTHfe 3? JPaTf 3^Wf <TOoT 770J ^T^B 
^jftj febT*fe £ot Ufa ^fa»T »TH T Vfftl Poc'^H 

/AW, p. 938. 

Also: 

fe# foJtT TO* ^ft fr!§ STH5 3$ iP^t 

p. 1070. 

The above ideology of Guru Nanak has been also explained in the hymn 
of the fourth Guru, Ram Dass as : 

w hw Hte ura* <ft vrftr f^ra 
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A/d, p. 140. 

42. y# 

H§" off ^3" frfl5 I fe»f T TTOof Hdfe 3>P^tH 

Ibid., p.597. 

43. »f?3p? #fe 3^ off ZJ^g offa y^d'Jl rflf H 

fra - wnw oft h 1 ^ n^fo fefe feftr cffe gg'J) tflfi^n 

>H3fe ft$ $3" SU" f£ vufc <v^g oP^ft rflf I 

ffccTHW Try Hug" ^jgyftf >fefe oft oife 3*dt tflf »9i 
u^rarftr fife* ^g* fiwoTg" w?ft 55 wrft tflf ibi 

p.598. 

44. >HtT75' >fftj fo^iifo ^TfW tloT tJolfe 3§ M^JWl 

p.730. 

45. nfegj? ftt foTdll 
»RSfe?f rP^t Hfe ft*? 75^11 

W$ 77 clftrii 

yy^y ft# ftsgxw dfen£u 
fte ygfe Stefan 
hu Htiy ufft >rfen 

rfkft yoB" fF HH? y<r'9ll 
T^t tts Htf 1 yy U^IRH 

/6«£,p. 1343. 

46. fa^t ^3"ll 

fey fefe ira^f H'fU 3*ft cravr jtoh 
fey fefe tfl»f tPfe sfr 3otb 

fe?7 et (TO »ffef »f?fell 

fei Huftr y^^ii 

ijoTCft §t i-rfen 
?raor arfew wti trfeB38n 
traM ¥5 sr qgyii 
fafw? ¥5 or >w crayn 

olt sgft urefe uf^xftr gu ^ot ot %hu 
c^nr ct^h f>ft to St g fu^HH 
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o& fez He a& 33 §HII 

et§ frrar w (To st§ §^t #hii 
ct3* yfe sS" 3B<? h^?ii 

c^t»r tr^t w£\ a& ire <^hh 

33t»f H^t ft^cT 33 cTOcT >fe 7) rUsw^UW 

Ibid, p. 7. 

47. foWtf ¥3" nftr faiwr U^€f II 

(TO fdrtt! ofe »(???y 

/to 

48. ¥ST oft fUll 

# & off* fat yg3»feii 

fet utiffi mfs Hfe Hft iftrii 

fet ftW oft HftTH3g|| 

/to, pp. 7-8 

49. cT3H ¥3 oft g^t ftp 
fet % ?T c^t 5f II 
fet H^T VRFTO TJ^II 

nftr gry gftmr sray^u 
fet Ht§" nte 1 HftjH 1 vrftrii 

(V fftj H^ftl 7) OTt rrftrii 
frT(V t ^ H(V VFftTH 
fet ^TB" ?Hftr ct $»fll 

orarftr to 1 nftr ftfeii 

Ibid, p.8. 

50. tffe ^ft f6d>d II 

offo otfe t$ ftSTTWII 
fet ^ ^311 
^ ct oft 3 >fe >fell 

fei S»f $»r »pcreii 

fire fire goTH fet fe^ org ii 

#5 fedlA offe" WltJ'd II 
(TOcT cTg?) 1 cTg^ 1 TTOII^PII 

H3" u 1 !^ xflgg gfew ii 

»10dfe Kfe U^t»Tf II 
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fwi off oray fe?> 3^11 

cVM <S€^ rttlfd foo'^n 3t: II 



GURU NANAK AND INDIAN RELIGIOUS 
TRADITIONS 



Madanjit Kaur 

In the bani of Guru Nanak there is very little appreciation for any 
particular form of religious belief and practice, whether Hindu or 
Muslim, the conquering religion. The contemporary milieu was inflicted 
with the inter-religious conflicts between Hinduism and Islam and the 
sectarian fragmentation of the Indian society into various forms 
of dogmatism. The cultural and social context in which Guru Nanak 
(A.D. 1469-1539) had to operate was predominently Hindu. It is clearly 
evident from the hymns of Guru Nanak that he addressed to the Hindus 
who were ill-acquainted with the essence of their scriptures 1 and that 
Hinduism had declined to meaningless rituals, customs and hypocritical 
beliefs. 2 The Nath and Kanphata Yogis form another important sector 
of the audience of Guru Nanak. 3 The Guru criticised them as 
hypocrites, who were a negative influence on the common man and the 
society in which they lived. 4 However, positive appreciation is reserved 
for nirgun bhakti. 

It is equally evident from the bani of Guru Nanak that Islam too 
as a religion was not fulfilling its obligatory social function. Guru Nanak 
confronted his Muslim audience through their own traditions. As in the 
case of Pandits of Hinduism, so the representatives of Islam i.e. the 
qazis and mullahs are criticized for their failure to live according to the 
requirements they may lay down for others. 5 Addressing Muslim 
audience Guru Nanak sought to guide them along the same path of a 
universal morality that he indicated to the followers of Hinduism. His 
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dispensation for the Muslims are contained particularly in 'Var Majh". 6 
A close association of Guru Nanak' s bhakii with the Sant tradition, 
negates the hypothesis of a direct Muslim influence upon his ideals, as 
well as the notion of Sikhism as a deliberate attempt to produce 
synthesis of Hinduism and Islam. The Guru is not to be seen 
as synthesizer of faiths but as a holyman who reinterpreted his 
inheritance and made a significant contribution to the cultural heritage of 
India. Rising to a higher plane, he declared the apparent divergencies of 
creed, particularly between Hinduism and Islam as two paths to be 
one. 7 

II 

Hinduism is not a unified and integrated religious system. It is a 
grouping together of cults and creeds that are at times quite at variance 
in their doctrines and fundamental concerns. Religions of Vedic origin 
are iconographic, introspective and mystical. By this test Sikhism, being 
a non-idolatorous, prophetic and revelatory religion essentially imbibes 
the characteristics that distinguish its independent identity. And thus by 
implication Sikhism is a non-Hindu religion. 8 

The central affirmation of the faith of Guru Nanak is that: God is 
one without a second 1 ' and God is acting as free agent (Karta 
Purakh), the Creator of the cosmos 10 of which man is only one part. 
This theology has far reaching consequences. The consequences of the 
experience of Ultimate Reality as 'One' and 'self disclosing' was that 
Guru Nanak denounced as false all those forms of religious traditions 
which denied the unity of God, and the systems which encouraged man 
to observe rituals, austerities, penance and sufferings for the sake of 
salvation. Jainism for its rejection of belief in God as well as its neglect 
of social responsibilities was condemned outright. 11 In fact the attitude 
of Guru Nanak towards the Jains highlights the social and theistic 
emphasis of his theology. 12 

For the rejection of exterior forms and rituals but their affirmation 
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of unity and mystical union with God, the Nath beliefs certainly 
exercised an influence. We find an extensive use of Nath terminology in 
the bani of Guru Nanak. 13 Nevertheless, the Nath Yogis fared only little 
Better than their contemporaries. 14 Their inclination towards sectarian 
strife, withdrawal from life, dependency on public charity together with 
their belief that liberation could be achieved only by effort and suffering 
meant that Guru Nanak had to reject their path as a way of futility even 
though he regarded their description of the ultimate goal (mystical union 
with God) as valid. Guru Nanak explicitly rejected Nath methods and 
beliefs and his bani bears clear evidence of an open controversy with 
Nath Yogis. 15 

An important aspect of the teachings of Guru Nanak is 
the examination and evaluation of the yogic system prevalent in 
contemporary India. 16 Guru Nanak found the yogic cults very 
widespread and popular. In fact the yogic cult was a dominating 
influence on the spiritual life of the Hindu Society. The bani of Guru 
Nanak marks out a clear disapproval of the yogic practices and with- 
drawal from the world. Like Kabir, he called attention to the fact that 
claiming miraculous power of yoga, they were following only wordly 
pursuit (maya). The putative spiritual attainment was truly achieved by 
sahaj and beneficient action. 17 

Guru Nanak rejected Paranyam and Hatha and severely 
condemned Shaktism. 18 The yogic practices involving occult rites and 
miracles are rejected. Instead he commanded the centring of the 
spiritual life in beneficient action in society. 19 

It is evident from his bani that Yoga was familiar to the masses, 
that Guru Nanak had to make use of Yogic terminology in explaining his 
theology. The terms Sahaj, Maharas, Mahaanand y Dasam Duar, 
Riddhi, Siddhi and Anhad Sabada, are employed as symbols 
of ethico-spiritual attainments in his bani. The term Raj Yoga occurs in 
Swaiyya 6 of Kala Bhatt, in context of Guru Nanak. But here Raj 
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Yoga, is an equivalent to the Guru's enlightenment, his complete victory 
over the carnal and his attainment of God. The term Raj Yoga here 
does not imply any form of Yoga. Nathism and the faith of Nanak 
present opposite world-views: 

The fundamental difference is that Nathism rejects the world and 
life as maya and misery. But Sikhism accepts them as 
spiritually meaningful. In Nathism withdrawal from the world, 
asceticism, celibacy, the rejection and downgrading of women, 
renunciation, solitude, yogic methodology are essential. In Sikhism, 
God being attributive, virtuous participating in the world, accept- 
ing the house-holder's life and social responsibilities, respect for 
women and service of man in all spheres of life is necessary. 
There is hardly a meeting ground between the two systems. 20 

The ideal life commended by Guru Nanak is that of the house- 
holder (grihasthi) engaged in beneficient activity, keeping his mind 
absorbed in contemplating and devotion. The synthesis of the spiritual 
and the secular is meant to reject the monastic or ascetic kind of life. 
The various brands of mendicancy in contemporary India such as Yogis, 
Bairagi, Avadhut, Siddha, are disapproved as their way of life 
is barren, cut off from the stream of humanity. 21 

In Siddha gosht (dialogues with the Siddhas) Guru Nanak has 
emphasised the void in the spiritual experience of the ascetics. 22 Further, 
Siddha gosht gives a detailed exposition of Guru Nanak' s view on the 
prevalent forms of asceticism and mendicancy to bring out the barren, 
negative features of their practices which benefit no one in society. 23 

The conception of true detachment in the theology of Guru Nanak 
is not of one, who observes the outer symbols of an ascetic 
of mendicant order but of a person who keeps his ego under restraint, 
one who sublimates his desires and seeks the truth. 24 

It was the Sant tradition (nirgun sampraday) which provided the 
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basis of Guru Nanak's thought. 25 He uses their terminology and affirms 
their doctrines. 26 However, there is an impact of Guru Nanak's 
originality upon the inheritance, he received. The bhakti path of Sant 
Parampara was not a simple way of attaining liberation but was 
involved in complex and difficult methods. Guru Nanak received the 
Sant synthesis but to expand and reinterpret these ideas in an integrated 
manner in his theology. 27 This tells on his description of the nature of 
mystic experience (manner of divine communication with man) with 
concepts like Sabad, the Nam, the Guru and the Hukum. 

Although one of the significant influence upon the thought of Guru 
Nanak has been bhakti, but the cults of Vaishnava bhakti 2 * and Shaiva 
bhakti did not escape his criticism. 

The social implications of the Vaishnav and Shaiva cults are among 
the more debated subjects of the contemporary Indian religious 
traditions. In fact the Vaishnav and Shaiva bhakti traditions are part of 
the general process of social-hang in which the four class system of 
Hindu society exists as inflexible and hierarchical institutional structure. 
Guru Nanak wanted for a more flexible multi-centered mode of social 
organisation based more on voluntary association than on rigid social 
stratification. Moreover, religious systems that are ascetic or monastic 
have generally a harsh attitude towards women. Their world-view 
involves a virtual withdrawal from social life and they are never 
bothered about bringing any social change. 29 

The fundamentals of the Vaishnav, Shaiva and even Krishan cults 
(i.e. acceptance of religious authority of the Vedic scripture, belief in 
avtar, varan, rituals etc.) were basically a part and parcel of the 
Brahaminical tradition. In addition, they had faith in mystic potency of 
the mantras (sacred formulas) and their bhakti was essentially formal 
and ritualistic without its ever fructifying into efficacious deeds in the 
social field. 30 Guru Nanak clearly denies the scriptural authority of 
Vedas 31 , and is critical of the caste distinction and rejects the belief in 
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avtar} 1 He emphasised virtuous deeds to seek the grace of God. All 
deeds done must find retribution. From this law there is no escape. 33 
According to Guru Nanak it is virtuous deeds that are the essence of 
spiritual life. 

In response to the spiritual claims of the Vaishnav and Shaiva 
cults, Guru Nanak asserted that the Supreme Reality lay beyond the 
garbs and forms of sectarianism and sacred mantras. All formal rituals, 
customs, ceremonies, taboos and austerities are denigrated as they lead 
the self away from loving devotion (bhakti). The consequence of Hindu 
philosophy of dvait (duality), Guru Nanak saw as the worst of all 
evils. 34 From an acceptance of duality all other faults arose i.e., belief 
in polytheism, self sufficiency (hawnai), transmigration, asceticism, 
indulgence in ritualism etc. 

There is an obvious contrast between the Brahamanic bhakti 
traditions and Sikhism in all the essentials. While Sikhism is strictly 
theistic, the Hindu bhakti traditions are pantheistic. The world-view of 
the religion of Guru Nanak is life affirming and ethical but the one of the 
Brahmanic tradition involves a virtual withdrawal from the world. 
Besides, their basic difference lies in the value system prescribed by 
Guru Nanak. Instead of giving importance to pilgrimage, renunciation 
and meditation in seclusion the Guru laid emphasis on humanitarianism 
with its constituents of charity, compassion and forgiveness which are 
essential aspects of true religion. 35 

'Bhakti' (devotion) is the path above all commended by Guru 
Nanak for realization of the God. Learning and intellectual feats are 
discountenanced since they are source of disputation. 36 Like Gita the 
essence of Guru Nanak bhakti lies in the quest for the divine humility, 
self dedication and complete self-surrender to the mercy and grace of 
the Supreme Being. 37 In the hymns of Guru Nanak the true bhakti is 
the path of dedication to high ideals. 38 The devotee must be perfect in 
his devotion and engaged in holy beneficient action. 
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The path commended by the Guru harmoniously integrates 
asceticism and involvement in the world This is a noble ethical synthesis 
in which the seeker while fixing his gaze on the Ultimate, the Absolute, 
at the same time looks upon the sphere of duty in the world as real, and 
calling for his earnest endeavour to do good and to bring good to 
others. 39 

All this stands contrary to the extreme Vedantic belief that the 
phenomenal world is false and illusion (mithaya/maya). But the scheme 
of life commended by Guru Nanak is not the way of recluse but that 
of the devoted unassuming man of action. 40 Man is to be engaged in 
action that may further God's plan of righteousness in the world. The 
path of bhakti may make a call for sacrifice and martyrdom. 41 

Ill 

Many elements in the thought of Guru Nanak have affinity with 
Sufi concepts which suggest Muslim influence. But the apparent 
similarity is misleading. No doubt: 

Islam with its strong emphasis on unity of God, its casteless view 
of society and its belief that it was through family life and social 
responsiblity that man served God, might have expected to be 
commended by Guru Nanak, but formalism of Indian Islam earned 
his disapproval. 42 

In fact Guru Nanak explicitly rejected the version of Islam he 
came into contact. There are occasional references to such contacts in 
his bani. 

The attempts to trace Muslim influence in Guru Nanak' s teachings 
have usually been made by those who were themselves ignorant of 
various strands in Hindu religious thought or who were sometimes 
consciously serving the cause of Hindu— Muslim unity by their 
manipulative efforts at misreading history. It is neither necessary nor 
feasible to try to discover Muslim influence in Guru Nanak' s pattern of 
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teaching. That he was aware of current Muslim thought is without doubt. 
That some of his admonitions are addressed to Muslims must be taken 
into consideration. But his teachings show at the most only a marginal 
influence of Sufism, encouraging certain development but in no case 
providing the actual source of the new innovations, introduced by him. 
Almost all evident affinities with Islam found in the theology of Guru 
Nanak can be traced back to native Indian traditions. 43 Besides, there 
is a conspicuous lack of Sufi terminology in the religious thought of Guru 
Nanak. The use of Persian terms common among Sufis (used by Guru 
Nanak) indicate no Sufi influence, but rather, Guru Nanak' s proficiency 
in the Persian language. In choosing names of God his preference is 
strongly for Puranic names and when dealing with the concept which 
has obvious affinities with Sufi beliefs he will preferably use a non-Sufi 
term. Moreover, some of the fundamental aspects of Guru Nanak' s 
doctrines like his acceptance of Karma, belief in transmigration of soul 
are in direct conflict with Islam. Further, his belief in the need to destroy 
maya through nam simran does not correspond to the Sufi technique 
of dhikr, and the concept of five khands (realms of Japuji) do not go 
along even remotely with the maqamat of Sufis. 44 The emphasis of 
Guru Nanak on the importance of guru and union with God could have 
cut no ice with contemporary Muslims and were never addressed to 
them. May be, Guru Nanak visited Baba Farid's successor at Pak 
Patan, but no dialogues with Sufis are recorded in his bani as one with 
the Siddhas and Yogis (Siddh Gost). It seems, such an inter-faith 
dialogue with the Muslims could not have been possible in that age. 

No doubt Islam through Sufism provided a strong encouragement 
in strengthening monotheistic tendencies and belief in the omnipresence 
of God. But the monotheism of Guru Nanak is an independent concept 
and must be regarded primarily as an inheritance from bhakti tradition 
rather than an influence of Islam. Therefore, the impact of Muslim 
influence upon the thought of Guru Nanak must accordingly be 
regarded as relatively slight. 45 However, this observation should not be 
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pressed to total rejection of the impact of Islam on the thought of Guru 
Nanak. The Sant traditions had already absorbed a certain measure of 
Islamic influence. Most of the elements in Guru Nanak which suggest 
Muslim influence evidently reached him through Sant tradition. 
Therefore, the influence of Islam on Guru Nanak was received through 
'cultural fusion', it was limited and it had no fundamental significance in 
his theology. 

It is equally important to study Guru's attitude to Hinduism or 
Islam. It would be wrong to make generalised statement and say that 
Guru Nanak regarded Hinduism or Islam as either true or false. Such 
stereotyped view of the major contemporary religious systems is too 
doubtful to be held by the Great Guru. 46 He did not doubt their sacred 
texts but he condemned the use to which these were being put. Yet he 
stops short of declaring these as eternal. On the evidence of his bani 
the conclusion must be reached that Guru Nanak rarely expressed an 
attitude towards Hinduism or Islam as such. Normally he viewed them 
in a general, comprehensive way. His comments are usually directed at 
particular aspects, more often of practice than of belief. 47 He did not 
consider them to be fundamentally right or fundamentally wrong but to 
be composed of variety of religious elements, some pointing to truth, 
many away from it. 48 

Guru Nanak proclaimed the unity of God and refused to 
recognise that Hindus and Muslims were fundamentally different. For 
example, Guru Nanak's first words after his enlightenment were 'Na 
Hindu Na Musalman Xihzxz is no Hindu, no Mussalman). The true 
intent and meaning of what Guru Nanak uttered on the occasion of his 
mystic experience has plausible answers: 

Whether he meant that deep down in the substratum of Aryan and 
Semitic religions there is an identity of base or whether 
he intended to convey that the truth of both had been obscured 
and lost to their practitioners on account of verbal formulae and 
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empty rituals, it was a fit formula for the commencement of his 
divine mission that demands acceptance of genuine dialogue rather 
than formal conversion as the goal of transcending particularism of 
condemning cultures and fending religions, 49 

IV 

The aim of the Guru seemed to discover a universal concept, not 
syncretic amalgam, but deeper penetration of universal spiritualism. 50 All 
great truths were, for him, the property of human race and not restricted 
to a particular faith. He aspired for a universal religion. 51 In his view, to 
attain the truth, it was necessary to be more than a Hindu or Muslim, 
one must possess direct knowledge of God through His Grace. The 
real religion is not in symbols, forms or dogmas, it lies in the 
experience, the soul, and its union with the Supreme Reality. 52 The Guru 
made concrete efforts to free the faith from cultural restrictions, seeking 
to liberate truth from constraints which had obscured it. 

Guru Nanak' s message was universal in the sense that his attack . 
on certain evils of the day made no distinction and spared the outward 
symbols of neither Hindus nor Muslims. According to Guru Nanak both 
Hinduism and Islam had lost their merits on account of the negation of 
faith by their followers. The Guru appealed to the mail underneath a 
Hindu or a Muslim. But he made no attempt at uniting Hinduism and 
Islam of his days. 53 He had no intention or inclination for such 
a pedestrian, programme. 

An objective study of Guru Nanak' s beliefs and teachings would 
amply demonstrate that his message was mainly addressed to Hindus of 
his days and took the Hindu background of thought and philosophy for 
granted of course with the originality of the pattern of thought, evolved 
by him. 

Guru Nanak laid the foundation of a liberal theology within the 
protestant framework. Not only the obligation of doctrinal orthodoxy 
has been abandoned but also every fixed position i.e. rituals, rites, 
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sacraments, customs and ceremonies, Varan and Jati and even 
adherence to classical languages has become open to question in the 
process of making sense out of man and his situation. This ideology has 
a universal appeal. Even the communicative devices of Guru Nanak's 
teachings with emotional orientation (Ragas) have an inherent quality of 
universal apppeal. 

What distinguished Guru Nanak from the bhaktas and the sants 
was his revolutionary and progressive outlook supported by positive 
and practical action. Even the social impact of the teachings of the 
radical bhaktas (i.e. Kabir, Ravidas and Namdev etc.) fell short of 
projecting and affecting any major social transformation and effecting 
any major social change into the Hindu society. They intended not to 
bring any structural change in the society but rather they seem to intend 
for the modification and adjustment within the existing framework of 
Hindu Varan ashram dharma and fixity of the Brahaminical 
orthodoxy. 54 Among the radical religious reformers it was only Guru 
Nanak who consolidated the spirit of dissent and protest against 
religious dogmatism, polytheism, caste-labour, gender inequality, social 
discrimination, political exploitation and injustice into a coherent 
systematic coordination of spiritual metaphysics and temporal 
obligations. Guru Nanak projected new goals before the masses and 
sought to introduce a progressive religion based on the fundamental 
doctrine of unity of God and equality of mankind. 

Therefore, Guru Nanak's mission culminated in a distinct faith and 
not a sect within the realm of the Indian Religious traditions. As an 
impact of Guru Nanak's teachings the land of Punjab became vehicle 
of spreading the message of a new social awareness in the 
Indian sub-continent. In fact, Guru Nanak envisaged a revolutionary 
transformation of the Indian society. He not only gave a new religious 
thought at metaphysical level but also took practical steps by 
introducing the institutions of sangat, pangat, langar, nam simran, 
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kirat karna, vand chhakna and sewa to provide an ideal framework 
of an egalitarian society; which have in fact proved a nucleus of the Sikh 
Panth ever since its origin. It was the intensity and depth of Guru 
Nanak' s message and mission not only on the spiritual but also at the 
temporal plane that served as an edifice for the evolution of 
Sikh community. 

It is clearly evident from the above study that the theology of Guru 
Nanak projects the individual identity of Sikhism in a sharper focus. In 
comparison to religious traditions of Hinduism and Islam including Bhakti 
cult and Sufism, it is the faith of Nanak alone "which instead of seeking 
accommodation either within Hinduism or Islam, chose to protest against 
both of them, revolt against the former and confront the latter. "It is in 
this revolutionary configuration of protest, revolt and confrontation that 
the inner urges and aspirations of Sikhism sought and achieved their 
basic articulation not only mystically and metaphysically but even histori- 
cally...." 55 The fact that Guru Nanak laid the foundation of a distinct 
religious system does not mean that Guru Nanak saw his Panth as an 
alternative to the other faiths. The Guru probably saw it as a vehicle for 
continuing to witness to the Truth he had been preaching for all his life. 
For this purpose Guru Nanak introduced the institution of Guruship to 
carry on the task laid by him. 

Notes and References 

orfe Lid^'£ of§^ era 1 ?" ufes gfi" tra^ii 

(Hie qazis administer a new law, the shariat; kaliyuga forces the 
acceptance of Semitic books and Quran. The Purans and Brahaminical 
scriptures have gone down. God has changed into Rehman). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 903. 
2. 3T§ fyd'OH^ oT§ off tt'^U diyfd 3^? 7? WZ\\\ 
O^t feoT t HUH 1 ^ H$gT tpHt II 
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>fefo ytF i&fu o(9y hhh h^ot 9^11 

IFtfeni TFfH ftfe>>t FPftl 3€tTII 
(A Hindu helps the state in collecting taxes on cows and brahmins and 
incongruously believes that plastering the floor with cowdung would lead 
to his redemption. Despite his dhoti, a mark on his forehead and his rosary 
he lives on gifts from the Muslims. He worships secretly, but in public he 
flaunts his smatterings of the ruling class culture. It is time to get rid of 
elaborate hypocrisy). 

Ibid, p. 471. 

Also: 

>tch o^ftj fft^rTii gtf s*di'feO> fev arte 3^11 
^frr ^ ^rfii 5? tte cwPu »ru i f 11 

H§ feoT §fe O^t oftretll Uftf 5^t H3!3 oPH^tll 
ttf^ftW oF 35* go^ 1 tT^II H§5t feft 77 rT^II 

(The corrupt ?az/ and the Muslim rulers behave like cannibals. The Khatri 
functionaries under them who wear the sacred thread, wield knives on the 
necks of the subjects. The brahmins ritually sound conchshells in the 
homes of the khatris. They partake of the ill-gotten gifts too. They live 
off falsehood. Dharma and sense of honour have taken to wings. Falsity 
is reigning supreme. The khatri wears a mark on forehead and a raddish 
dhoti, but wields the knife to butcher the subject classes. He presents 
himself before the Muslim in blue clothes. He pretends to venerate the 
Puranas but he works for men who are called malechh. He eats halal 
meat, but he would ritually mark his place of eating against unclean. The 
man inside the ritually marked space is unclean. These unclean trunks of 
men are putting on acts. They wash their mouths, yet their mind remains 
unclean). 

Ibid, pp. 471-72. 

See, Sidh Gost, Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 938-46. 
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4. There are various hymns of Guru Nanak in which the ways and ideals of 
the Naths have been denounced and the right ways and approach 
indicated. See Ibid, pp. 4, 343, 418, 730, 886, 939, 955, 972-73, 1245. 

5. See Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 24, 141, 466, 662, 721, 903, 951, 956, 966 and 
1245. 

The essence of a true Mussalman has been described by the Guru as:- 

»reffr ^te cffo fHc7 HHcTC* HW VF5 HH^II 

Ufe MHfRH Ete HU 7 ^ fffe ^TK tjctih 

ot o(t dH'fe h£ fro fyfe sran 1 h£ »ry ai^fii 

3§ (TOoT HOT fftnf fKUenfe Ufe 3" HHftH 7 ^ cRPfll 

(Hard it is to become a true Muslim; 

Only one truly such may be so called 

His first action, to love the way of the holy; 

Second, to shed off his heart's filth as on the grindstone. 

One professing to be a guide to Muslim must shed the illusion of life and 

death. 

To God's will must he submit; 
Obey God and efface his self. 
Such a one shall be a blessing for all, 
And be truly reckoned a Muslim). 

Ibid, p. 141. 

Also: 

fi-Rra" HTftfe foe? HJW Uc* 33^11 
HOT Tfofe Ffte trT TO HHWH^II 
ora^t oTH 1 Hf Ufa oTWH 1 67OT fe^HIl 
Sm\ H 1 feH ^Tft (TOoT TFHII^II 

^ u^fenr (TOoT §h g»ra" ©h arfeii 
cw ufa" w 3 1 fr h^e 7 !" ?r tpfeii 
arcst fenfe ?> freW Hf on-rfi?!! 
vraaf irftr u^n-r nftj trfe ow« ?r t^feii 

UftT fc^ W tffa UtF lJ3 o^ffl 
UfZTW HtJ t?fe 3\rV $3 y^fell 

\jQh\ <ft»rf3" ^fn UH^t frrefe H<vfen 

o(^t cWF »fftf t ^ HHHH 1 ? H^fell 
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(Make thy mosque of love of humanity; 
Thy prayer-carpet of sincerity; 
Thy Quran of honest and approved endeavour; 
Thy circumcision of modesty; 
Thy Ramazan fast of noble conduct; 
Thus shalt thou be a true Muslim. 
Make good deeds thy Kaba; 
Truthfulness thy preceptor; 
Thy namaz and kalima pure actions; 
Thy rosary what pleases God- 
Thus wilt thou be honoured at the last reckoning. 
Five are the prayers, five the hours to perform them, 
Five their different names; 
What are the true prayers? 

The first is truthfulness,- the second honest endeavour; 
The third prayer offered to God for good of all; 
The fourth is a sincere heart; 
The fifth, Divine laundation; 

One whose kalima is good actions, is alone a true Muslim. 

Saith Nanak; All who are false within, in the end prove of no worth). 

Ibid, pp. 140-41. 

6. Gurbachan Singh Talib, 'Guru Nanak and National Integration', in Journal 
of Sikh Studies, Vol. XI, No. I, Feb., 1984, p. 9. 

7. fira" w£ HFt frrarftii 

Ut»f <^d l S uffeW HSHtll 

(He who knows the two paths to be one, 
shall alone find fulfilment. 

One who repudiates this faith must burn in hellfire. 
The whole universe is Divine in essence. 
Merge yourself into Truth). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 142. 

8. Kapur Singh, Parasharaprasna, (First-edition Hind Publishers Ltd. 
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Jalandhar 1959), Revised Edition, Eds, Piar Singh and Madanjit Kaur, 
G.N.D.U. Amritsar, 1988, Introduction. 
9. It is a characteristic expression of Guru Nanak which recures many times 
in his bant In the beginning of the Mul Muntra stands the figure 1 and 
Sikh tradition is unanimous in accepting 'Ek Onkar' as a declaration of 
unity of God. This concept of unity of God is strongly emphasised in the 
hymns of Guru Nanak. In the very opening lines of the Guru Granth 
Sahib, the Ultimate Reality is explicitly described by the Guru as: 

»foTO y^fe »fg?>t M yTrfeii 

(He is the sole Supreme Being; of eternal manifestation; Creator, Immanent 
Reality; Without Fear; Without Rancour; Timeless; Formless, Unincarnated; 
Self-Existent; Realized by grace of the holy preceptor). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1 . 

Again: 

few iiR few grar few fu§FH 
gra* grf ^ %h wterii 

(There are six systems of philosophy (Indian), six gurus, and six patterns 
of instruction, but the Guru of these gurus is one though, His manifes- 
tation be many). 

Ibid, p. 357. 

10. w fzm h^h fesr y^fe ymi o^b 1 or^tii 

(The Lord is manifest in the three worlds. He is the eternal giver and there 
is no other). 

Ibid, p. 908. 

Again : 

orfo f TO II 

(My Master is one, 
He is the one. 

He alone is and there is no other). ,? 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 903. 

OR 

(You have created the world and fixed tasks for each and everyone). 

Ibid, p. 71. 

11. There are only two references to Jains in the bani of Guru Nanak i.e. 'Var 
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Majh\ and 'Var Malar Ki' (Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 149-50 and 1258). Both 
the references direct a vigorous attack against Jain beliefs and practices. 
Ibid. 

Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 1290-91. 

The Nath Yogis belong to an ascetic groups of Shaivism, The Nath Yogis 
are directly connected with Pashupata (Lord Shiva). This group includes 
the Kanphata Yogis and various other sub-sects all claiming allegiance 
to Gorakhnath. In all these Nath traditions there is emphasis on the 
combination of male and female energies. Shiva and Shakti, Linga and 
Yoni, Pursha and Prakarti etc. The Yogi groups are also noted for their 
wild, erotic and abhorrent practices and blood sacrifices. They follow the 
tradition of Hath Yoga in order to gain miraculous physical and 
psychical powers. A Nath has no social responsibility. He will not earn 
his living but would beg for his food. In short Nathism is a mysticism of 
rest, merger or inactivity. Its ethics, methodology, discipline and goal 
presents a world-view of life-negation. 

Guru Nanak himself explicitly rejected Nath beliefs (Guru Granth Sahib, 
p. 730) and his works bear clear witness to open controversy with Nath 
Yogis: 

wro~ >fftr rodYifV) &ftnt hst Harfe fe^ irstihni 

3Tfit TOT ?> U^tll £cf ftTHfc ou% HHHfo Hdft ttffi H^IRII^U 1 ©!! 
TOT 7T WUfe H3\ HH^t H3T o" TTC^II 
H3T ?> #fH ftfHdd sf%>^ H37 o" Htefe <TO^ 
»frro" HTftl fadHcS TOT TOTfe fe^ V^MlPI! 

HPddld ft HUH 7 ft 0^3" ^frT dd'^ll 

>>fBo" >fftj fe^Ho" hut H^rfe fe^ u^t>>hi3ii 

(TOof ffkf^H 1 Hfa >?H t TOT on-p^t>^!| 

¥^ s^g fHSt ^ H§ W u? iret^ii 
WTo" H^ftT r<sd°H<s tot wrfe 3§ tr^HIIBII 

Yoga has numerous varieties from Patanjali's commendation of the 
practice of self-discipline to the Pranayam (or breath control) or Hatha 
Yoga with the entire mystique of arousing the Kundalini and six chakars 
(lotuses) and attainment of miraculous powers (Riddhi and Siddhi) and 
entering into the state of Maha-ananada (supreme bliss) and the state of 
samadhi (absorption into the Absolute). Others aspects of Yoga are 
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Shakta cult, wmi certain kinds of reprobate actions associated with it, 
commonly known as Vam marga the left path. 

17. Gurbachan Singh Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib ( In English Translation), 
Publication Bureau, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1984, Vol. I, Introduction, 
p. Ixxvi. 

18. ft^St craTH l»feTK d^oT y^oT $3 off H 
ft? Hfddld fef H^f tTOt 5^ fTF ffe Htll 
W ^fo ^fo Of »f3^ oft H? 67^ 77 W<h 
7FH fW tc73 H% bTCH 1 fa© y'rfldld ^fk f^ll 

(One who engages in ritual cleansing of the intestines, kindling the 
furnance of Kurtdalini, and directs the passage of breath- 
Is, in the absence of guidance from the holy Preceptor, in error; 
And gripped in doubts he is ruined. 
Blind and covered with the filth of ignorance-- 
However much he may try to clean himself. 
His mind not yet purified. 

Without devotion to the holy Name all ritual is husk, 
deluding man like juggler's tricks). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1343. 

19. Gurbachan Singh Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, (Eng. Tr.) Introduction, 
p. I xxvi. 

20. Daljeet Singh, The Sikh Ideology, Guru Nanak Foundation, New Delhi, 
1984, p. 66. 

21. Gurbachan Singh Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, (Eng. Tr.), Introduc- 
tion, p. Ixxi. 

22. Fraft ftlOTt H3 1 fafSII »F3t ^TI y^ll 

TOT 7) U T fe»f T tPfe distill fa? oT^fe fafo S 1 ^ U^tll 
(TOoT crffr of ffr 14^^11 »R} »Ftf H 1 ?!! 

(Yogis and householders smear their mated locks with ashes, while their 
children are wailing all round them for lack of support. By neglecting the 
true way of life is not yoga attained. What good throwing ashes over 
one's own head? Saith Nanak: Such is the measure of Kali-Yuga. Each one 
is himself the spokesman and Judge). 

v Guru Granth Sahib, p. 951. 

23. Gurbachan Singh Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib, (In English Translation), 
p. I xxi. 

24. )M TOTfe H3T of§ IF&U »pftj 3§ cftf 3^11 
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h »ffg? >5b=ft xfe yrfii nfufofrr nfo nvrftr hh^ii 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 877. 

25. W.H. Mcleod, Gwrw Afa«aA; and the Sikh Religion, Oxford University 
Press, Delhi, 1968, p. 157. 

26. According to Mcleod like Kabir, Guru Nanak reinterpreted the 'Sant 
inheritance' in the light of his own personality and experience (Ibid). 

27. Ibid., p. 161. 

28. In Vaishnava bhakti the essential religious response was of love. This 
love was directed to one of the avtars of Lord Vishnu. 

29. Daljeet Singh, Essays on the Authenticity of Kartarpuri Bir and the 
Integrated Logic and Unity of Sikhism, Punjabi University Patiala, Ibid., 
p. 97, 1981 pp. 67, 94, 95, 96 and 98. 

30. Ibid., p. 97. 

31. Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1293. 

32. H W H*5§ frB" cfuftj 5W #7>tll 

(A hundred curses on the mouth who holds and declares that God 
incarnates). 

Ibid, p. 1136. 

33. Guru Nanak affirms: 

offtf orfu tfdd 1 feftf P> rTOII 

stftr »r0 ut wii 
(Sow thyself the seed, consume the produce thereof). 

Ibid, p. 4. 

34. Ibid., p. 930. 

35. Guru Nanak affirms: 

(The Bull of Righteousness is born of compassion). 

Ibid, p. 3. 

36. Guru Nanak said: 

HUH frw^V 1 W dfij 3" feof fi" U$ TTfoll 

(A thousand and hundred thousand feats of intellect shall not accompany 
man in the hereafter). 

Ibid, p. I. 

37. Guru Nanak affirms: 

# Wfe sldlfd 3U 5^HH MS 1 f^3" W?E Ufe UU^tll 
uPckvH ftjU# irf%5 feu H^tu 3§ HU^tll 
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(One that practised loving devotion and seeks to be known as one of the 
lowIy-Saith Nanak, liberation shall attain). 

Ibid, pp. 505-506. 

38. Guru Nanak said: 

oft^ sfdlfd ?> ufell 
(Without performing meritorious deeds no bhakti can be attained). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 4. 

39. In 'Japuji' pauri 34 (Guru Granth Sahib), the earth has been called 
'Dharamsar (place or field of righteousness) on which man is to engage 
in righteous action and not to retire in the world of self-imposed idleness. 
The closing line of the saloka of 'Japuji' also affirms this view. 

40. Guru Nanak affirms: 

HTO 1 ©tpfe fee? ^fe»f (I 

(The creator is sole Himself, having created the two states. 
In Veda-utterances is introduced controversy. 
Involvement with the world and renunciation are the extremes; 
In between operates righteousness that is the guide). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1280. 

41. On the heroic theme of martyrdom Guru Nanak says: 

t> Ht* »ffcft>>t tt nfe w$ $w 5tfen 

Pfed H'fdy HHH »f T U3 T U§" yOrt 1 ttPBt 5fell 
ufe H^J 3+ U 1 ^ »^ f># dteii 

Huwt frfe uw tfHvt fri§ U7fl»r vn§!i 

^hf w # nfa frtn 

(Blessed is the death of those heroic men, who lay down their lives in an 
approved cause). 

Ibid, p. 579. 

Again: 

H§ 3% ite^ gT ^§11 

Cn% Hftt 3I7*t >fcft »f f @ll 
(Should thy heart be filled with the passion of love for God. 
Step into this path with thy head placed on thy palm. 
He who treads this path, Must prepare to give up life without demur). 

Ibid, p. 1412. 
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42. W. Owen Cole, Sikhism and its Indian Context 1469-1708, D.K. 
Agencies (P) Ltd., New Delhi, 1984, p. 275. 

43. Mcleod, Op. cit., p. 159. 

44. Ibid 

45. Ibid, p. 160. 

46. W. Owen Cole, op.cit., p. 275. 

47. Ibid 

48. Ibid, p. 277. 

49. Kapur Singh, 'Guru Nanak the Founder of a World Religion', Journal of 
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GURU NANAK'S VISION OF 
RELIGIOUS HUMANISM 

Attar Singh 

It is quite and even meaningfully remarkable that the Sikh 
tradition's own internal perspective on the emergence and evolution in 
history of the Sikh faith should have attracted only scant consideration 
as against all sorts of controversies over the external alternatives to the 
former. Grouped whether on the basis of their categorization of the 
structural features of Sikhism as additive, syncretic or eclectic on the 
one hand 1 , and schistmatic on the other 2 , or according to the emphasis 
on, "the features which Sikhism so patently shades with other religious 
traditions in India," as either of Hindu 3 or Islamic 4 origin and orientation 
in its responses to the human condition and the mystical and moral quest 
of man all these approaches are agreed in one thing; they all are equally 
if ever so subtly and non- chalantly reluctant to admit Sikhism' s claims 
to any organic integrity. It should, of course, be quite interesting indeed 
to define and examine the ideological predilections of the protagonists 
of these different approaches to Sikhism. However for the limited 
purpose of the present study, the exercise may prove to be much of a 
scholastic, even intellectual luxury. Suffice it to say that the insights made 
available by the alternative perspectives, though not altogether 
unwelcome, can become meaningful only if these could be made to 
reconcile and cohere with some self dependent frame of reference . For 
this a fall back upon the Sikh tradition, to say the least, is unavoidable. 

As a point of departure it will be helpful to start with the line of 
argument developed by Kenneth W. Jones, 5 to emphasize the 
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differentiation in the religious situation of Punjab in the context of the 
emergence of Sikhism, defined by him as a prophetic religion which 
begins, according to him, out of a parent religion whether evolutionary 
or prophetic, 66 with a prophet and his message" and which, if successful, 
gradually splits off from the parent religion and ultimately develops a 
separate set of ritual and sense of identity of its own and derives 
authority from a new text or texts. The membership of a prophetic faith 
is not ascriptive, that is by birth, but by conversion through proselytization. 
The evolutionary religions, in which category Kenneth W. Jones places 
Hinduism both by itself and as the parent religion alike of Sikhism, 
Buddhism and Jainism, are characterized as those systems of belief 
which have no definite beginning in time, have no founding prophets and 
grow with the social and cultural systems of a particular people. 

To this quite practical and useful differentiation especially 
between Sikhism and Hinduism which draws pointed attention to the 
distinct identity of the former, one may also add another dimension; that 
of religious and historical configuration in which Sikhism stood vis-a-vis 
its parent faith: Hinduism and the alien, even though another prophetic 
religion: Islam. As a matter of fact that latter element of configuration is 
of far greater import because it projects the individual identity of Sikhism 
in a still sharper focus. Moreover, as against other similar, though not 
quite identical, movements in medieval India of Bhakti and sant cults 
within Hinduism and Sufism in Islam it is Sikhism alone which instead 
of seeking accommodation either within its parent religion, i.e. Hinduism 
or within the conquering faith, i.e. Islam, chose to protest against both 
of them, revolt against the former and confront the later. It is in this 
revolutionary configuration of protest, revolt and confrontation that the 
inner urges and aspirations of Sikhism sought and achieved their basic 
articulation not only mystically and metaphysically but even 
historically. The first ever interpretation of Sikhism from within the faith 
was undertaken by no less a person than Bhai Gurdas, whose works 
were canonized by the fifth Guru, Guru Arjan Dev, as the "key of the 
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Guru Granth." While developing the social and religious background to 
the sacred ministry of Guru Nanak in Var I, Bhai Gurdas gives a lucid 
account of the inter religious rivalries and conflicts between 
Hinduism and Islam 6 , religious persecution of non-Muslims by the 
theocratic State 7 , and sectarian fragmentation and atomisation of the 
Indian society 8 . His allusions to the alienation of man from an 
authoritarian State structure and corrupt and perverse religious 
practices 9 carry a deep imprint of Guru Nanak' s own observations. In 
a way the ideological position attributed to Guru Nanak by Bhai Gurdas 
posits the idea of judging man not by his avowed faith but by his 
actions. When Guru Nanak is questioned by the Qazis and Mullahs 
during his visit to Mecca as to the comparative merits of Hinduism and 
Islam, he replies that both are doomed for their neglect of truthful 
actions. 10 

The Janam Sakhis, even though greatly discounted by some of 
the scholars as dependable historical evidence have the undisputed merit 
of concretising through narratives and illustrations the inner core of the 
Sikh position on the conflict between the outer forms and the inner 
content of both the great faiths. In a more direct and vigorous manner, 
Guru Gobind Singh, in the preface to Bachitra Natak, assimilated the 
element of the Sikh configuration vis-a-vis Hinduism and Islam to a 
singular Philosophy of Religious Evolution of man 1 '. The raison detre 
ofSikhism emerging in the given historical context of unresolved 
contradiction between Hinduism and Islam, as the third path inheres in 
Guru Gobind Singh's vision in the need for redeeming the essential belief 
and faith in God from the devitalising perversions of the faiths by their 
exponents and followers. Here he gives a beautiliil image of a tree being 
burnt up with its own leaves, indicating the process of the negation of 
the faiths by their own followers. 12 

This is then the crux of the problem, that the Sikh tradition has 
always tried to visualize Sikhism as a faith in contradistinction both from 
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Hinduism and Islam and not as the continuity of one or the offshoot of 
the other. Sikhs were conceived as protestant believers and their faith 
derived as much vitality from a passionate belief in the existence of God 
as from their faith that God had to be related to the human condition 
and the total historic milieu that shaped it. 

The psycho -social relevance of the teachings of Guru Nanak is 
rooted in his sensitivity to the historical fact of the Islamic State as an 
agent of the process of alienation of man both from his own spiritual 
identity and the new oppressive discriminatory system of theocracy as 
also a coercive orthodoxy of traditionalism and formalism. In a number 
of incisive references superimposition on the Indian culture of the 
Muslim cultural patterns and the willing subservience to those of the 
Hindus, Guru Nan&k invites repeated attention to the element of 
decadence which is hallmark of any tradition that does not admit of the 
necessity of preserving and strengthening its internal core of values 
against the debilitating and coercive influence of ritualism and 
formalism. But above all, Guru Nanak was concerned by the process 
of dehumanisation both of the oppressive over-lords whether temporal 
or religious and the oppressed multitudes ignorant as much of their 
divine ancestory as of their spiritual destiny. The starting point in this 
whole process is Guru Nanak's ironical denunciation of the psychology 
of surrender both physical and cultural with which the people accepted 
the ascendency of the conquering faith forcibly imposed upon them. 

There are three expressions of the element of coercion involved 
in this situation all of which in their own different ways partake of the 
denial and surrender of the most vital element of human consciousness: 
human integrity. Firstly, the ascendency of Islam, which Guru Nanak 
obviously presents, is involved in Allah, Khuda, and Rahman™ 
becoming prevalent as the names of God and enforcement of the sacred 
books of Islam in place of the traditional Hindu or non-Islamic texts. 14 
Secondly, it finds expression in the imposition of levies on the places of 
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Hindu worship, the worshippers and the gods which was sympomatic 
of the inferior status assigned to the Hindus in the new scheme of 
things. 15 Thirdly, it leads to the element of hypocrisy of those Hindus 
who while adhering to their rituals had in fact become collaborators of 
the alien Masters even in the matter of serving them, for the 
implementation of coercive measures against their coreligionists. 16 In all 
these instances can be perceived the deep anguish of Guru Nanak at the 
devaluation of man and human reality at the hands of deadening formalisms 
and the absence of resistance to the forcible change and conversion on 
the part of the victims. Another important detail of Guru Nanak' s 
realisation of the state of alienation both of the individual and that of the 
social groups is provided by his denunciation of the kings and their 
minions as butchers and confining them to the realm of predatory 
animals with whom no human communication was possible. 17 

To revitalize a defeated and demoralised people, victim alike of an 
"alien and continuously alienating, theorcratic state", and corrupt and 
deprived priestly class, Guru Nanak deliberately tried to enlarge the 
reality of man by divesting the king and the priest of their usurped glory; 
the king as the agency for interpretation and enforcement of God's will 
and the priest as the mediator between the profane and the sacred. 
Here it must be remembered that Gum Nanak portrays both as utterly 
lacking in any dignity and grace which should attach to them in case they 
were accepted as reflection of God on earth. On the contrary, their 
portrayal by Guru Nanak emphasises the facts of their avarice 18 , 
corruptibility 19 , moral depravity 20 , the transitory nature of their power 
and glory 21 and their consequent degradation which all bring out in bold 
relief their human and hence non-mysterious and non-divine character. 

The fact of the matter is that Guru Nanak, concerned as he was 
with the redemption of the human situation was acutely sensitive to the 
sense of religious awe concomitant to the projection, by the 
contemporary ideology of the kings and priests as the reflection or the 
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agents of God. In order to make man aware of his inherent divinity, it 
was necessary to lift the pervasive sense of religious awe and political 
terror that characterised the medieval Indian religious ethos. Guru Nanak 
did precisely that by demonstrating that kings and priests were in no 
way superior to a common man. If anything they were less than men; 
it was for all their inhuman pre-occupations. Having failed in discharging 
their ordinated obligations they had debased themselves beyond any 
hope of redemption. The potent characteristic of fearlessness, 
recognised by Guru Nanak as one of the divine attributes, held forth 
freedom from fear as the primary goal for man and hence was an 
essential stage on the way to perfection, the summum bonum of all 
spiritual endeavour. Thus Guru Nanak envisaged a new man not only 
free from fear but also aware of his indwelling divinity which amongst 
other things also meant creative originality. While the freedom from fear 
of the kings demanded and begot the daring to change the political 
order, the negation of the fear of the priests delivered man from 
bondage to traditionalism, to irrelevant gods and their incarnations, and 
the esoteric rituals which had been reduced to mechanical devices for 
framing existential worries and concerns of man. 

According to Guenter Lewy "Ancient and medieval Indian 
political thought considered man to be inherently evil and sinful, and 
kingship instituted by divine decree, was the consequence of and 
remedy for man's imperfection. Only the ruler could preserve the social 
system and prevent total ruin. Political thought emphasized order and 
cautioned against disturbing tradition and established institutions. It 
stressed the discharge of duties in stratified social order, and it was 
centered around the concept of civil obligation." 22 

It is quite significant that Guru Nanak, instead of projecting the 
kings and the oppressive political and administrative structure designed 
by them as established by the divine decree, should have found them as 
evil with which there could not be any scope of reconciliation. That this 
departure from the prevalent ideology had in itself seeds of political 
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revolution became evident in the later developments demonstrates the 
dynamism of Guru Nanak' s outlook on world and life. A still more 
remarkable feature of this understanding of the human situation lies in 
this, that Guru Nanak should perceive in this scheme of things a factor 
inducing dehumanisation as much of the oppressive masters as of the 
hapless masses whom he described as blind and ignorant, who had 
been rendered dead in soul. 23 

All these aspects of alienation, coercion, religious persecution and 
abject submission of the common men and women to the tyranny are 
further emphasized in the well known Babar Bani verses which 
constitute a vivid testimony to the violence of the times in which Guru 
Nanak lived and realised his vision. It will even be quite permissible to 
say that the tragedy of man with which Guru Nanak was concerned 
comes out all the more dramatically and poignantly in these verses. Here 
again the hoards of Babur, the Mughal conqueror, are described as the 
marriage procession of evil demanding forcibly the hand of the helpless 
bride, that is India. 24 

On a par with Guru Nanak's preception of the theocratic 
structure of the state as evil in all parts, he visualizes the empty rituals 
which had assumed a virtual autonomy of their own unrelated to any 
inner spiritual content that these might have originally enshrined and the 
entire priestly class of whatsoever denominational faith, sect or 
cult presiding over them as another form of evil to which man was made 
subject. 

The human crisis according to Guru Nanak was the outcome of 
the disintegration of human personality due to the divorce of the outer 
form from the inner content and adherence to the former at the cost of 
the latter. He is unrelenting in his exposure of this phenomenon as an 
unmistakable part of his contemporary religious scene. No aspect of the 
reversal of human consciousness and endeavour from the allegiance to 
the universal human values to the adherence to the outer forms in any 
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religious faith of his times be it Hinduism, Jainism, Islam or the later day 
cults of Buddhism such as Nathas, Jogis and Sidhas could escape his 
hard look. Here it will be interesting to recall his exhortations to the 
followers of all the faiths for a return to the essential simplicity of man's 
faith in God and commitment to the truth, freedom and integration, 
psychological, social and mystical so as to reinvest the religious symbols 
or practices of their faiths with a new inner life. 

Several commentators of Sikh faith have seen in Guru Nanak a 
kindered soul of the Sufis of Islam and the bhaktas and saints of the 
Hindu faith. Dr. J.S.Grewal even suggests that the idiom of Guru Nanak's 
denunciation of particularism and ritualism at least of the Islam is akin 
to that of the Sufi mystics. A similar assertion can be made in respect 
of the same trends in Hinduism which come in for equal, if not greater, 
condemnation by him in the same vein as that of the Hindu bhaktas and 
saints. But the crucial point which is not appreciated is that while Guru 
Nanak goes alongwith the Sufis and the bhaktas to a certain length, he 
ultimately reaches past both of them when he demands a new praxis 
both, individual and social, to make a bid for changing what was dead 
and rotten. 

Guru Nanak's religious quest starts appropriately with man and 
human condition in both, the necessary and the contingent eternal and 
the temporal contexts. In the beginning of Asa di Var Guru Nanak 
gives a succint description of the man's religious endeavour as 
transformation of man into God. This introduces the first dynamic 
principle of Sikh thought which envisages not only a future for man but 
also the prospect of a spiritual elevation while retaining his identity as 
man. 25 

In this respect it will be pertinent to remember that for Guru 
Nanak the individual personality and consciousness emerge out of the 
divine light and the divine light reveals itself through the individuals. 26 
Thus for Guru Nanak man signifies the meeting place of the physical 
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actuality and spiritual possibility. 27 In another manner of highlighting the 
same truth Guru Nanak defies human ego as the source both of hey and 
heaven, of nobility and debasement. 28 Another interesting consequence 
of this doctrine lies in the acceptance of all the facets of human life as 
diverse revelations of the divine immanence. 29 From such investment of 
the variety of life and the variations of cultural identities with divinity, 
it is only a small step towards the ideology of cultural and even political 
pluralism as a prior condition for a sane social order as argued by 
Kapur Singh most lucidly in Parasharprasna 30 and Sachi Sakhi? x 

Hew McLeod obviously hits upon the right point when he defines 
Guru Nanak' s concept of human condition as being that of the 
unregenerate man. This is helpful also in working out Guru Nanak's idea 
of theodicy. Evil in Guru Nanak' s framework is not inbuilt in the human 
situation per se . Man is not sinful by nature. Guru Nanak envisions evil 
in three major aspects: falsehood, alienation from God and bondage to 
self. It also manifests itself as a factor which checkmates the 
regenerative processes through which man acquires truth, integration 
and freedom and ultimately his spiritual identity. These regenerative 
processes come into play when man is awakened out of his ignorance 
of his divine origin. Such an awakened soul is led on from gnosis i.e. 
knowledge of God to personal and social praxis i.e. action as an agent 
of God in history. The highest category in Sikh faith is, of course, that 
of God who is the eternal truth but the man's goal is set by Guru Nanak 
beyond the knowledge of God in active, personal and social action 
towards truthful behaviour i.e. the personal and social action thrpugh 
which man reveals and makes manifest his spiritual essence and divine 
creativity. This dynamic concept of man not only marked a bold 
departure from the then prevalent theories of human debasement but 
also held forth the concept of man's creative efflorescence as against 
extant philosophies of mystical self-annihilation. 32 In Guru Nanak's faith 
vital question is not that of man losing his identity in God but that of 
God's awakening within man. 
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An important detail of this new man of Guru Nanak relates to his 
concept of salvation which did not mean extinction of human 
consciousness and personality through dissolution into God but return to 
the world in the transformed state of active selflessness and service to 
others. This provided the second dynamic principle of Sikh faith, that of 
a striving for human solidarity. Combined with the first dynamic 
principle that of the man's inherent capacity for a spiritual redemption 
through self awareness and struggle and second principle of human 
solidarity worked for reintegrating the atomised and fragmented Indian 
society thanks to the distinctions of caste, creed and birth. It will be 
seen that in both the processes the major thrust is provided by identi- 
fication of man with God, firstly in realising the presence of God in one's 
own soul and secondly, by perceiving it in others. Thereby, Guru Nanak 
was able to relate God to human situation not in the passive manner 
of asceticism or mystical experience nor by investing man's life on earth 
with an autonomous status and deifying the purely materialist pursuit. 
Guru Nanak' s path lay in the acceptance of the reality of man on a par 
with that of God and then in relating one to the other. It is in this 
background that Guru Nanak' s assertion that both indulgence and 
renunciation are two extremes and the Dharma lies in mediating 
between the two of them becomes meaningful. 33 

Still further Guru Nanak while acutely aware of man's only too 
well known human failings of spiritual and moral slothfulness and other 
infirmities of flesh and blood refused to reconcile with the idea of the 
lack of concern of God for the pitiable condition of man. On the other 
hand he believes God to be accountable for the plight of man. He not 
only questioned the idea of a God not pained by the wails 
and lamentations of a suffering humanity 34 but also remonstrated with 
Him for his anger towards men and women who were but his own 
children. 35 This is why he takes recourse to the idea of Divine Grace as 
a factor in redeeming human condition and leading man out of his 
predicament. But above all Guru Nanak believes in God arising out of 
the soul of man rather than descending from the heavens on high. 
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Another direction in which the meeting ground between man and 
God was located by Guru Nanak is revealed by implicit rejection by 
him of the theological claims of finality of revelation on behalf of any 
particular faith or denomination and the concept of any particular people 
as the chosen, i.e. theologically privileged people. The reference above 
to the elements of protest, revolt or confrontation against other religious 
traditions in Guru Nanak' s teachings are directed not against any 
particular approach to God but against the distortion by the followers 
of their respective faiths through their subordination to narrow personal 
or group interests. Guru Nanak's demand from the followers of different 
faiths is not to discard them but only to adhere, in practical ways, to the 
essential vision and values of those faiths. Here again, we find open 
acceptance of cultural pluralism in the vision of mutual accommodation 
between different faiths on an equal footing. This anti-particularist thrust 
of the teachings of Guru Nanak in the medieval Indian setting proved 
to be a potent force for challenging the theories of religious conformism 
on the one hand and those of conventionalism on the other thus broad- 
ening the human vistas. 

Guru Nanak not only entered into dialogue with the religious faiths 
of his times but also sought to promote an active element of understand- 
ing and self-examination in each faith so as to help to re-awaken their 
inner spirit. Thus Guru Nanak can be perceived as anticipating the 
modem times in which stress has shifted from conflict between different 
faiths towards exploring the possibility of dialogue between them so as 
to recognise and understand each faith in its own setting and 
in accordance with its inner light. In a very vital sense Guru Nanak's 
concept of man also implied the freedom of conscience by which the 
modern societies lay great store. 

To conclude, I cannot do better than inviting attention to the two 
conflicting images through which Guru Nanak perceived the eternal 
contradiction on the affairs of man. I have in mind the images of a 
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sparrow soaring high in the sky and the massively lethargic and lustful 
elephant wantonly lolling in the dust and wasting himself in his bondage 
to his own being. If one were to pursue the image of the singing birds 
and sparrows in its course through Sikh history one will find the meek 
sparrows ultimately overwhelming and defeating the hawks. The 
liberated man of Guru Nanak strives from a passive, spatial state of 
fragmented and corporeal existence towards the active-state of spiritual 
and integrative essence. While Guru Nanak negated all contradictions 
between man and man based upon distinctions of caste, birth or faith 
he developed a new distinction between the self-absorbed and 
the self-transcending people. With his intense faith in God he upheld 
self-transcendence of the awakened man as the only meaningful pursuit 
of man. 
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MOTIVATIONS FOR NAAM SIMRAN: 
THE SIKH WAY OF MEDITATION 

Bhai Harbans Lai 

What Should Not You Seek 

It is a common observation that many seekers take on meditation 
with a purely materialistic outlook on life. Some wish to start it as an 
exercise so that their heart may beat slower and it may function for 
many more years, that the digestive and eliminative organs function in a 
more comforting mode, or that their senility may be postponed. Others 
wish that there be a victory in a criminal or a tax evasion case, that the 
cheque books show ever increasing balance, that their business may 
produce much more profit, and that the business of their neighbours be 
doomed. Still others desire a spiritual or occult power in order to enjoy 
greater harmony in life, enjoy more and better earthly things, and to 
catch bigger and better fish in the nets. All of these seekers 
of meditation go on believing that fulfillment can be found in 
the materialistic world, money brings satisfaction, fame is the answer to 
their depression, or that fulfillment lies in good health. The purpose of 
this discussion is to stress that one can never really benefit from 
meditation so long as one continues to seek it for the purpose 
of demonstrating its wordly potency, that is, to gain occult or physical 
powers, or to achieve materialistic gains. Any exercise of meditation to 
possess an automoblie, more money, or a better position at work or in 
society will only strengthen the grip of illusions and as such will be 
poisonous to any spiritual life: 

Without the wealth of (Lord's) Name consider all other riches as 
poisons. 1 
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The Guru tells us that only those will succeed on their spiritual 
journey whom do materialistic desires not touch : 

The one who is not affected by greed, the love of illusions 
the service of evil, and, affects of pain or pleasure, 
is the embodiment of God. 2 

Meditation is for the purpose of realizing God consciousness. 
Through meditation God's kingdom is revealed. God is realized as the 
apotheosis of all good. In achieving the experience of God, our 
problems of human life are also resolved but only as a tangible. 
However, we are distracted to a wrong path if we desire to 
gain anything material that is separate and apart from Divinity. Any 
attempt of meditation that has within itself any trace of desire to get 
something other than God's gift of meditation, or to acquire something 
other than love for meditation is no longer the meditation. Rather it is 
a means to further strengthen the grip of our animal instincts. The Guru 
says: 

O my mind, those who forsake naam and take to the duality fall 
into the grip of the angel of death. 3 

Only by contemplating on the Lord's Name one is emancipated 
and the rest is but a vain prattle. 4 

If resolution of materialistic agenda is not the purpose of 
meditation, should we postpone the spiritual journey until those agendas 
are completed. Desire for meditation can not be postponed until our 
materialistic problems are resolved. Often we say: "If only this pain 
could be stopped, then I really could begin the practice of meditation. 
I can't do it while I am in such a pain." "If I can. afford a retirement 
sooner, I could devote more time to meditation", or "if only my children 
get married, I could be free and at peace and would be able to commit 
to meditation." In other words, people infer that the drive for meditation 
is hindered by some physical, social or financial condition. Evidence is 
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to the contrary. For example, those who do not undertake meditation 
in youth often do not do so when they are old: 

One who enjoys not his union with God in youth, 
rarely does one so in old age. 
So, get in relationship with your God right now, 
and turn a new leaf in your life! 5 

There are people with millions of dollars who have not discovered 
divine consciousness; there are people in perfect health, or enjoying 
highest glory of public reclaim who have neither known spirituality, nor 
have they found peace or fulfilment. Therefore, the Guru poses this 
question to answer our riddle: 

How shall I be in joy, O my sibling? How shall I find the Lord, 
the mainspring of my life? Due to the love of Maya, my mind is 
not at peace, and my high mansions are just a beautiful shadow. 
In vain have I wasted my life in greed. I am exulted at the sight 
of the horses, the elephants, the gathering of the armies and the 
royal assistants. (But) they are like a noose of vanity around my 
neck. One may have sway over the entire world, may revel in all 
kinds of joy, and enjoy many sensuous women. In actuality, this 
person is like a king turned beggar in a dream. The True Guru 
showed me the way to bliss. Whatever the Lord does must be 
pleasing to God's devotees. Stilling one's ego, one merges in the 
Real. Thus is the Bliss attained, O my sibling. Thus is experienced 
the Divine, the supporter of all. 6 

Whatever is achieved without the touch of God will not be right 
for us and it is the life experience of meditation of God's Name that 
makes one realize: 

Says Nanak, as God wills, God makes things right. 
Without the Name, no one will receive approval. 7 
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We must be aware that when most of us start on the spiritual path, 
our state of consciousness is materialistic. Only on the pdth of Gurmat, 
the Guru's way to God, we are trained to reverse the picture. Then we 
begin to inculcate the meditation in our heart instead; and in the process 
of meditation, we see the desire for material goods, or relief from the 
worldly pains to disappear; lust, greed and urge to worldly fulfilment 
vanish. In the composition of 'Sukhmani', Guru Arjan spoke the follow- 
ing for those who do not know how to stop nurturing their worldly 
desires: 

One, who desires for the four cardinal possessions, should com- 
mit oneself to the service of the Saints. If you long to erase your 
sorrows, you must ever sing the praises of the Lord in your heart. 
If you seek praises for yourself, learn to forsake ego by joining 
the society of the holy. If you dread the pangs of birth and death, 
take refuge of the Saints. One who only seeks the vision of the 
Lord, Nanak, is sacrifice unto that person. 8 

It is true that when we seek, we receive materialistic benefits from 
the meditation. Reduction of stress, satisfying relationships with others, 
healthy body, abundant supply of materials, success in business, and 
creativity in worldly endeavours, are some of the tangible benefits of 
achieving the Divine consciousness through meditation. Guru Arjan 
decribed the tangibles that were given to him when he practised medi- 
tation on God's Name: 

I meditate continuously in remembrance of the Lord, and attain 
harmony; anguish and ailments are dispelled from my body. 9 

However, we must realize that the inner fulfilment must come first 
before the comforts of this world may be added. When they are 
achieved, it is without asking, and more importantly, after satiating any 
hunger for those. We do not ask for or desire for them. Rather, we learn 
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that asking for anything other than the gift of God's Naam, is asking for 
a pandora box of troubles. The Guru says: 

✓ 

To ask for anything or any body other than You, 
Oh Lord is inviting the most miserable of miseries. 
Kindly bless me with your Naam, which is the fulfilment, 

and make me content that way so that may the hunger of my mind 

be satiated. 10 

As long as we are merely trying to exchange physical discord for 
pl^ysical harmony, we do not have any concept of what the spiritual 
riches are, or what the spiritual health is. Therefore, we must begin our 
meditation with the recognition that neither physical health nor material 
wealth is the object of our search for Divine. Any desire for things or 
persons will prevent, or delay our entrance into the spiritual kingdom. 
Only the steadfast focus on the goal of seeking solely the God-realiza- 
tion will open the way to reaching the higher consciousness. In that 
consciousness, we will find all things other than experience in divinity to 
be tasteless, or to be more accurate, we will find all desires within us 
satiated. When we will no longer search for the satisfaction that the 
outside world can give, but seek only eternal peace, we will open the 
gates to the spiritual life. Says Nanak: 

One who sings the Lord's Praise will alone be in harmony. 

The rest of the world is lured away by illusions and attains not to 
the state of divine consciousness." 11 

As a seeker, as we Sikhs are of spiritual wisdom, an important 
question is what is the motivation for persuasion of our true spirituality? 
Is there an urge for God-realization, an urge that can be trodden here 
on earth? Can it be achieved here on earth? Is there any short cut? The 
answer to all these questions is a yes. Not only there is a way of 
accomplishing these objectives, but there are short cuts too. One short 
cut, so simple and yet so very difficult, is to perform a bit of mental 
surgery on ourselves and reshape our materialistic appetite. Let us take 
a sharp scalpel and cut out cravings for person, place, thing, 
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circumstance, or condition. Every craving must be cut away in order 
that only one remains. It is to reach divine consciousness and to fall in 
love with it alone. W e will re ach the life eternal without cutting of any 
worldly activity . The Guru remarks: 

O' the Restorer of what was taken away. 

the Liberator from captivity, the Formless Lord, the Destroyer of 
pain. 

I do not know about karma and good deeds, 
I do not know about dharma and righteous living. 
I am so greedy , chasing illusions. 
As I choose to go by the name of God's devotee; 
please, save this honour of yours. 12 

Awakening of Divine within is the main purpose of meditation. 
Thus, any objective or exerc ise for material things or persons defeats 
the purpose of meditation. To experience Divinity itself is the only good 
that we must seek from our meditation. 

To Awaken Divine Within 

The only purpose of meditation is to achieve the goal of our 
human life and that is to awaken our consciousness to Divinity within us. 
As the exercise of meditation we pray that the purpose for which the 
human life was bestowed upon us may be fulfilled through the experi- 
ence of the Divine Li ght. 

It is the nature of the human being to be u naware of God within 
and to love self-indulgence: riches, desires, animosity, greed, attach- 
ment and sensuality, The tendency of self-indulgence operates in our 
consciousness as agent of the evil to separate us from the Divine 
consciousness. When beginning on the path of meditation, we must 
recognize these influences and seek Guru's assistance in over-powering 
them: 

Attractive women lure the soul of the man; emotional attachment 
to Maya is so sweet to him. 
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His mind has become attached to the pleasures of houses, 
palaces, horses and other enjoyments. 

The Lord God does not enter his thoughts; how can he be saved, 
O my Lord? 

0 my Lord, these are my lowly actions, Treasure of Virture. 

Merciful Lord, please bless me with your Grace and forgive me 
for all my mistakes. 

1 have no charm, no social status and no manners. How shall I 
show you my face and speak to you? 

I have no virtue at all. I have not chanted Your Name. I am a 
sinner and can be saved only by the Company of the Guru. This 
will be a boon of the True Guru. 13 

The capacity for thinking of comforts for our pseudo-self is a 
function of the degree of our sense of separation from Divine. As a 
matter of fact, this sense of separation is the legacy of humanoid. In 
meditation we reach a higher consciousness and instantaneously realize 
that we are not simple human beings, as we believe to be; we are 
spiritual entities. It is only our human consciousness that is entertaining 
a sense of separation from God. We cannot be separated from God, 
but we can entertain such a sense under the influence of illusionary 
consciousness. By meditation that sense of separation begins to disap- 
pear. A metamorphosis takes place wholly within one's self due to the 
activity of the higher consciousness. The moment one sets one's feet in 
the direction of the Meditation, one has begun a journey on the spiritual 
path to self-realization. The Guru assures: 

Those who meet the True Lord are not separated again; 
they come to dwell in the home of the self deep within. 14 
The gurmukh is united with the Lord, 

while the manmukh is separated from Him. The gurmukh 
reveals the way. 15 
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Meditation is meant to take us to the stages of spiritual uplift 
consisting of heightened awareness, expanded consciousness, and the 
divine wisdom. We meditate to unfold a vast land of enternal beauty 
within us. We recognize deep within our souls, an awesome mystery of 
God of which we are a part. Simran is a journey towards illumination 
and the joyous existence in the greater space of inner consciousness. It 
begins here on earth, in our more loosely defined home. Then it expands 
all over to the Divine energy. This energy extends to the heavens and 
the stars, which become like friends, with special messages of God's 
manifestation. The great message is delivered in the simplest spiritual 
experience through meditation. It reveals the inter-connected truth. We 
begin to know deep within that a shift is taking place; we are becoming 
part of divine energy. We have finally learnt the lessons to arrive at the 
stage where we are entering into the everlasting fold of God. That is the 
promise of meditation. 

Most people who pretend to follow the path of Meditation are, 
in actuality, following their humanoid tendencies guided by the evils in 
their mind. 16 In contrast to these, a few will stand out who have expe- 
rienced an Inner Light and glory by which they live. This spiritual light 
is easily detected in them. You see it in their eyes, hear it in their voice, 
and observe it in their spiritual vitality. You also see and hear the same 
in guru's Shabad. Although this Presence is invisible; it is within the 
shabad and within every person; no one in the world is without it. It is 
available to everyone who has ears to hear and eyes to see and is 
receptive to Divine knowledge. The meditation is a path to the Inner 
Light and to experience it is the only reason for meditation. 

Meditation is to enlighten our consciousness. Therefore, only the 
mind is the appropriate modality to exercise it. It is the surat or con- 
sciousness with which the meditation ought to be practised. Therein lies 
the secret. How different that is from any mental gymnastic, making 
wishes affirming that this or that of this world shall be achieved from 
meditation. The true attitude with which to enter the path of meditation 
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is to open our consciousness to the divine presence and let it fill itself. 
During meditation let the Guru speak His Word to our sub-conscious. 
We shall find that Word has permeated into our consciousness: 

My consciousness has awakened to the Word. 

Now I continuously feed my self upon the Lord's Nectar to my 
fulfillment 17 

Meditation does the work of illumination through the Grace of 
God, not by your or my wish 18 . The true aspirant on the spiritual path 
has no desire other than the experience of the Divine, the realization of 
God and the experience of the higher consciousness. The Guru teaches 
us that there could not possibly remain any unfulfilled need if the Guru's 
Word is operating in our consciousness. One desire alone is legitimate 
and that is the realization of meditation activity to implant the Divine 
Word in our consciousness. 

The gift of our discussion is to ask you to leave your nest, and to 
leave your search for more and better humanoid comforts. Instead, take 
up meditation and, thus, strive to open your consciousness to 
the spiritual realities. Many of the things of this world will come your 
way, but what comes to you in the outer world, will be a bonus of an 
inner illumination. A state of inner silence, a state of inner awareness and 
receptivity will only take you to the goal of the fulfillment. Therefore, it 
is necessary for us to prepare ourselves exclusively for the experience 
of receiving that enlightenment. This is the purpose of meditation. 

In brief, we must realize that we have no purpose of meditation 
other than the achievement of the Divine consciousness. We have no 
demonstration to make except that of our spiritual consciousness. This 
we must do first for our own development and secondly, as a witness 
to the world that purpose of this life is the Divine Consciousness. And 
this consciousness may be attained by all those who are ready to give 
up the world, not by removing themselves to some remote corner, but 
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by giving up their memes 33 which separate you from the Divine. The 
Sikh mode of meditation is meant to accomplish that. 

For true results of meditation, set your whole heart, soul and mind 
on the awakening of God rather than any attainment of any form of 
goods. As we gain that awakening, we enjoy all the good things of life 
which come forth, without becoming their slaves or becoming attached 
to them as well as without fear of losing thern. No one can ever lose 
his wealth, health, or life once a person has the touch of the Divinity in 
the heart. 

Self-Orientation is Hindrance 

Self-oriented people are the citizens of this Aquarius age who 
listen to the human consciousness. They are stuck in the duality and are 
deep in materialistic mud. In their desires they always want that their 
materiality be made considerably better and richer. Sikh theologian, 
Bhai Gurdas, describes such a personality as: 

Manmukhs, the self-oriented, conduct their life practices 

under the influence of an evil-consciousness 

and they suffer on account of their attachment with the duality. 19 

Scripture tells us that a self-oriented people can neither indulge 
in meditation 1 9a nor be recipient of the Divine Word, their indulgence is 
always in the ego: 

The self-oriented people (manmukhs) do not know the Naam. 
Without Naam, they lose their honour. 

They do not savour the Sabad and are attached to the love of 
duality. 20 

It is because a self-oriented person is possessed with a egoistic 
and false selfhood, which prevent him/her from knowing the meaning of 
meditation. 

The self-ward egoist knows not the essence of worship 21 
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The self-oriented manmukhs are unable to meditate; 

they are psychotic, 

wasting away in their egotism. 22 

When we orient to the Guru to seek the skills of meditation, the 
Guru becomes our advocate and acquaints us with the Divine way: 

The Guru united the separated ones with God acting as an inter 
cessor at the God's Court. 23 

When the Guru becomes one's intercessor, the ignorance, doubt, 
and suffering are dispelled. 24 

All over the boughs are green: but that alone is ripe-sweet which 
ripens in its own time. 

Meet Thou me, O Lord, in the month of Asuj: 

yea, the Perfect Guru is now my intercessor. 25 

The lesson is that to practice meditation successfully, we must 
discard the guidance from our own intuition or from the devil within. 
Rather, we should hear the Word of the Guru: 

Shed thy self-willedness, and hear the Words of Wisdom (of the 
Lord). 26 

The self-oriented manmukh babbles on and on, but does not 
cofnprehend. One whose heart is illumined, by Guru's Teachings, 
obtains the Name of the Lord. 27 

Indispensability of Divine Grace 

During the posture for Meditation we should find ourselves seated 
and^Seeking the Grace of the Guru and God to be our saviours. This 
Grace is essential to acquire the technique that will produce any out- 
come of our effort: 

The one who is blessed by the Guru's Grace alone knows the 
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way to fulfillment, says Nanak, that one merges in God, as water 
mingles with water. 28 

We must abandon all our previous concepts of our own efforts 
to bring about the change in our consciousness. We must rise above our 
humaneness, leave behind all thoughts, people, and activities of 
the illusory self. 29 We should surrender to the Divine for the gift of 
Naam. Let no one consider capable of being on the spiritual path on 
its own. Were it not for the Grace of God, one would not be reaching 
out toward Meditation: 

Rigorous practice or clever tricks have not worked for me; I shall 
act according to the instructions of the perfect Guru. Whatever 
acts he makes us perform constitute the chanting, the intense 
meditation, austere self-discipline and rituals of purification. 30 

It is the nature of the human being to love self-indulgence: riches, 
desires, animosity, greed, attachment and sensuality. These operate in 
our consciousness as agents of the Devil to separate us from the Divine 
consiousness. We must recognize these influences and seek Guru's as- 
sistance in over-powering them. The Guru says: 

Attractive women lure the soul of the man; emotional attachment 
to Maya is so sweet to him. His mind has become attached to the 
pleasure of houses, palaces, horses and other enjoyments. The 
Lord God does not enter his thoughts; how can he be saved, O 
my Lord King? O my Lord, these are my lowly actions, O my 
Lord. O Lord, Har, Har, Treasure of Virture, Merciful Lord, 
please bless me with Your Grace and forgive me for all my mis- 
takes. I have no beauty, no social status, no manners. With what 
face am I to speak? I have no virture at all; I have not chanted 
Your Name. I am a sinner, saved only by the Company of the 
Guru. This is the Generous Blessing of the True Guru. 31 
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The divine grace to meditate is not found in the human intellect, 
not is it found in such peace as the world can give. Participation in 
discussions, reading statements or books about Meditation do not bring 
it forth. These may be of assistance in leading us to a point where we 
are prepared in the silence to receive the Grace of God, but it is 
meditation which lifts us to a state of spiritual apprehension where divine 
grace may be bestowed: 

When the Lord extends grace to some one, all doubts vanish and 
the Sabad begins to abide in this seeker's mind. Both body and 
mind are rendered pure and the Name comes to reside in the 
consciousness. 32 

In the state of meditation the whole purpose of our existence must 
be made a fitting instrument through which God's glory may be re- 
vealed. We shall never fulfill ourselves in meditation by trying to express 
our individuality, fulfillment lies in letting the Infinite Invisible bring Itself 
through into expression by His Grace. Here we do not strive and 
attempt to glorify ourselves, but every time we meditate, we continue to 
remind ourselves as the Guru said: 

It is my prayer to Thee, 

Father, make me dwell only upon Thy Name. 33 

It is the Grace of God that is a very crucial ingredient in success 
of meditation and we must continue to pray for that in our meditation 
posture: 

O Lord, bestow Thy Grace on me so that I may dwell on Thy 
nectar Name. 34 

When Thou so will, I contemplate Thy Name, and it is Thou alone 
who blesses me with bliss. 35 

In our meditation posture we must find ourselves saying: 

My Guru, I am here to seek your Grace. I can do nothing on 
my own. My body, soul and consciousness are not mine. You 
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bestowed them upon me as an opportunity to realize you. I have 
no wisdom or ability of my own. I have no understanding; and I 
have no initiative of my own. I am sitting here as a humble seeker 
of your blessing so that your infinity may flow through me by your 
Grace. You have started me on this path through your 
teachings. 36 

Under a spell of the falsehood, a self-oriented person undertakes 
meditation to be stout or slim or to have more money. The point is that 
the self-opented people will indulge in meditation for an improvement or 
an increase of that very materiality which separates them from the 
Divine and such meditation will never serve the purpose for which they 
are urged to practise it. Very often their human desires, when fulfilled, 
would leave them more unsatisfied, because their self-orientation 
deprives them from the wisdom to know what their real needs are. The 
self-oriented person is ignorant of severe limitations of the human mind 
and all resourcefulness of God: 

One who claims to know what is good for him/her is ignorant. 
The ignorant does not realize that God knows all. 37 

Only the Guru-oriented knows that it is the Divine within who is 
all wisdom and may plan better for any individual: 

The God-oriented person is given what is right and this person 
does not regret receiving it. God alone knows what is in store. 38 

The Divine is within me and the same Divine is within you. That 
is revealed through meditation. The presence of God and the power of 
God are within us but on account of our worldly desires we have 
become self-oriented people. We have built up a state of consciousness 
that consists of layers and layers of the material illusions. A self-oriented 
person does not succeed in breaking through these layers to reach the 
altitude of God. Until we do so, we shall fail in our Meditation and miss 
the path to fulfillment: 
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The ignorant and blind egocentrics are deluded by doubt and 
they do not see the veils of falsehood. Ego closed the fortress of 
our body. 39 

The self-oriented depends entirely on the human sense for 
guidance. To the human sense, the spiritual way of life seems either 
impossible, or short-lived and intangible. Such a person does not realize 
that, in reality, the most tangible thing in the world is the Divine 
Presence and all worldly objects are symbols of God's presence. Until 
that is realized, the things of this world are not outer symbols of the 
Divine Grace. When one becomes the Guru-Oriented, these symbols 
change their meaning and one understands: 

The world is the Abode of the True One and the True One abides 
in it. 40 

As long as self-oriented men and women live by bread alone, by 
the strife and struggle involved in human activity; as long as they are 
dependent exclusively on outer symbols or effects, they will be misled. 
After wasting many efforts they will end up as nothing and discover 
eventually that these worldly possessions are transitory. We can see the 
effects of a dependence on material things as we look into the faces of 
the men and women who are living by these effects placing their reliance 
only on the health of their bodies, the wealth of their pocket books, and 
other things of this world. In those people, you will see a picture of a 
self-oriented person. This type of mentality should be discarded under 
Guru's guidance. : 

0 my mind become Gurmukh, and extinguish the fire within. Let 
the Words of the Guru abide within your mind; let egoism and 
desires die. 41 

1 dedicate my mind and intellect to the Guru. By His Grace I am 
able to do what was impossible to do. 42 
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When we become the seekers, we pledge that we shall obey the 
scriptural injunction to let the Guru bear our witness. We know not what 
we should seek, but the Guru makes the intercession for us: 

I offer my mind and body to the Guru, who has shown me the 

way to the God. 43 

Without the Guru's Grace, one's strivings bear no fruit. 44 

In the effort to Meditation, there will come a certain moment 
when the seeker is penetrated by a ray of God, when a touch of God 
breaks through into his consciousness, not because of himself, but in 
spite of himself. From the moment that ray touches him, the goal is 
inevitable; he will be imbibed in Meditation and find his way right to 
the Divine consciousness. 

The amount of illumining force and power of Meditation that flows 
to us is determined by Divine Grace. Whether or not we reach the final 
goal of Meditation is not our problem. Some will seek and strive until 
they exhaust themselves and yet will not attain it; others will go along 
easily and steadily; and a few will spontaneously burst out all over with 
the spring time of the Sa^ad-consciousness: 

He alone worships the Lord on whom His Grace bestowed. 45 

Here we are rewarded and we recognize that reward by our 
humility and continuously being thankful: 

He on whom is His Mercy gathers the Treasure of Devotion. 46 

The point of this discussion is that the experience of the Divine 
that we seek in Meditation is one that is achieved purely through Grace. 
In whatever degree it comes, it comes as the gift of God. It does not 
come because we earn it; it does not come because we deserve it; it 
does not come primarily because we are good men or women. In fact, 
it is often likely to come to the sinful one, because the inner struggle of 
the sinner may be greater than the struggle of the good man, and such 
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a struggle is often highly preparative for receiving the Grace. But the 
Grace comes unrelated to our efforts. Guru said: 

He, our Lord, Meets not through (forced) effort, nor (show of) 
service, but Meets He all-too-spontaneously. 47 

When the Lord is in His Mercy, He makes us contemplate His 

Name- 48 

The only responsibilty that we have is that our desire be for the 
Divine-experience, and that desire be shown forth by the sincerity of 
our effort and the depth of our devotion for Meditation. That is the 
extent of our responsibilty: 

Says Nanak, I encountered God spontaneously. 49 

Assuring fact is that in the experience of every earnest seeker, 
there comes a period of the Grace. It may be achieved through some- 
thing that is heard, something that is read, or more often, it comes 
through a direct contact with the consciousness of a spiritual teacher like 
the Guru Granth Sahib. When it comes, the student needs no further 
help from sources outside of himself. His entire grace is received from 
within and his entire illumination, equipoise, and regenerative power 
come from within. 

From that moment on, the seeker becomes a blessing to others 
along the way, bringing inspiration to them. As this person goes deeper 
into the meditation, he/she awakens in others this same Grace. 
In proportion as any individual receives the Grace, that Grace becomes 
a light unto those who are within their orbit. Everyone who has ever 
received an inspiration has been the light to others, and it was the light 
in some one's consciousness that brought about the Grace to others. 
Whatever degree of Grace we realize, it automatically makes us, in that 
degree, a help to all those who touch our consciousness. 

Dwells he on the Lord's Name and makes others to follow the 
Way of the All-powerfiil God, the Emancipator of all. 50 
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Saint Kabir compared God and the saint (realized person) and 
concluded that both deserve oui^ offering as each one has a contribution 
to make: 

Kabir; Serve only the Saint and thy God, for God emancipates 
thee and the Saint makes thee cherish thy Lord. 51 

It is the purpose of Meditation : that each one may attain a 
degree of that Grace through the experience of the Meditation and once 
one has achieved the Grace inspires others to Meditation: 

He meditates himself, and makes others dwell upon the Lord's 

Name. 52 

It is through your Grace that I am given the human life form. Now 
it is my prayer that you bestow your presence in my 
consciousness, O God. 53 

Our true identity has been, is, and always will be the Divine 
identity. It has been hidden from sight during this period of mortality in 
which we are put to sleep in the state of human consciousness. The only 
purpose of meditation is to awaken our consciousness to this Divinity. 
Thus, when we exercise meditation with the Grace of the Guru and 
God, its success shows up in an illumination of our mind and uplifting 
of our consciousness to that Divinity. 54 

The seeker of meditation experiences this state of awareness in 
consciousness. It is the purest state of awareness or the consciousness 
devoid of all its illusionary activities and contents. Here all fluctuations 
of mind 'settle down', leaving consciousness alone in a continuous state 
of 'divine samadhi\ The Guru says: 

Seekrs meditate and always witness the God's presence. 55 

Seekers meditate to experience the presence of the Divine. 56 

Once we are illuminated, we will find this illumination to be very 
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intoxicating. For one thing, we will never have to be concerned about 
our getting off the path of Naam Jap. We will be lost as a human 
consciousness and, therefore, become a new consciousness, the Divine 
consciousness, forever. 

Although the experience of meditation is properly regarded as a 
'higher' state of consciousness, often, it may be associated with a global 
enhancement of the individual's psychological well being, physical health, 
and effectiveness in worldly activity. The modern research on people 
practising a variety of meditation techniques can corroborate many of 
the empirical claims. They include a restful physiological state, reduction 
of stress physiology, calming of autonomic and cardiovascular systems, 
promotion of a coherent central nervous system functioning and en- 
hancement of psychological functioning. These effects have been re- 
ported to occur in association with reports of the 'pure consciousness* 
experience. For some interesting physiological studies, see for example, 
Levine (1976), Dillbeck and Bronson (1981) and Farrow and Hebert 
(1982) and Shear (1990). However, a true practitioner achieves far 
more bliss in the 'higher' states of consciousness so that this experience 
comes to be a component of all of one's other, more mundane activities 
and sorts of experience. When a meditative state becomes a part and 
parcel of all body functions, all other benefits are only tangential. The 
Guru affirms: 

All your diseases, sorrows and sins will be erased, when you 
meditate on the Lord's Name, even for an instant. 57 

I have attained total perfection, and all my works are perfectly 
completed; the illness of egoism has been totally eradicated. 
Millions of sins were destroyed in an instant; meeting with the 
Guru, I chant the Name of the Creator, Har, Har. 58 

More importantly, meditation results in a state of consciousness 
free from many mental contents of the human states. They include 
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sensations, intentions, thoughts, and even subjective spatio-temporal 
manifold in which such phenomenon of awareness could reside. This 
state displays consciousness in its purest state. First this experience may 
seem to come and go, but gradually it becomes more lasting, and then 
becomes, as the background of all of one's other experiences (thoughts, 
outer perceptions, etc.). As these experiences become phenomenologically 
more concrete, they give rise to experiences of extension without 
contents or directionality. It fills all the spaces of consciousness where 
we normally keep contents of sensations, thoughts, etc. 

The experience of awakening through meditation is inter- 
subjectively accessible and culture-invariant. It is a intersubjectively 
corroboratable experiences of the folding of consciousness. It is clearly 
recognized as Tacts' of a spiritual consciousness. Some aspects of the 
experience of meditation are reportable, The reportable aspect of this 
experience may be considered a kind of quale (for definition, see 
Ramachandran and Hirstein 59 ), that is remembered even after the expe- 
rience. The exact nature of this quale is not known at all. Thus on this 
account, a phenomenological component is added to what we ordinarily 
take to be the non-conscious experience. This narration reflects what 
might be called the 'natural' approach to the 'pure consciousness' 
experience, of the sort taken regularly, for example, by meditating Sikhs, 
saints, seekers, yogis, vedanties, and Vijnavadan Buddhists. Some who 
prefer to refer to the exprience as truth versus existence in order to 
avoid even a hint of censure of content. Here is one description of this 
experience by a Sikh theologian of highest repute, Bhai Gurdas: 

At first site of Divine I lost all other perceptions, intelligence or 
wisdom. Attention to my own consciousness or stillness into my 
own mind was gone. I lost my own faculty of knowledge. Stillness 
of stillness or the ego of my ego disappeared. Any love for worldly 
possessions or things was gone. The Divine vision brings 
wonders. I am amazed and lost in the wonder of wonders. 60 
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Therefore, to be meaningful, the drive for Meditation must be 
directed only to achieve the new consciousness. To achieve this, the 
motivation for our Meditation must be of spiritual rather than 
materialistic in its character. Let us remember this very fact that we want 
to seek the Divine in Meditation. Let us measure the quality of our 
efforts to meditate by the degree of spiritual illumination we are seeking, 
and from that we shall know as to where we stand on our path to 
fulfillment. The promise of Meditation is fulfillment, but let us be sure 
that fulfillment for which we are meditating is a spiritual fulfillment, and 
then we shall meditate on the Name of the God to accept us in the 
Divine Kingdom where only the Divine consciousness prevails. The 
Guru remarks: 

When we experience an appetite for the True Name our pains will 
depart according to the intensity such as hunger. True satiation 
comes from the Holy Name and in the company of the holy we 
are illuminated with Divine qualities. 61 

Through meditation we come to realize that our state of con- 
sciousness is not actually separate from God. We can no more be 
separated from God than a gold ring can be separated from the gold. 
Gold is the ring; gold constitutes the ring. There is no possible way to 
remove the gold from ring without destroying it, because it is not gold 
plus a ring, but it is only the gold ring says Bhagat Ravidas: 

Do gold and gold bracelets differ? Or water and waves differ? 
Certainly they do not. Similarly Thou art I and I am Thou; where 
is the difference? 62 

Just as water loses its identity and acquires all colours, so does 
the spiritual person becomes one with God. As many metals become 
gold upon a touch of the mystic stone and intoxicating smell of perfume 
resides in sandal wood so does God comes to live in the heart of a 
devotee. 63 
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Through meditation we cannot be separated from God, because 
there is no 'we'. Actually, there is no such thing in the entire world as 
'you' or 'me'. God is infinite and God is in everything. God constitutes 
you and me, and our life, mind, soul and being, just as gold constitutes 
the ring. Gold is the substance and the ring is a form. God is the 
substance and the individual is the form. God is the essence of our 
being. Scripture illustrates this through many examples: 

Why go out to search for God in the woods? God abides within 
us all unattached. As fragrance lives in the flower and reflection 
in the mirror, so also God lives within you: search God within your 
heart. Know God within and without you; this is the wisdom 
imparted by the Guru. Says Nanak, Without knowing oneself, one 
is not rid of the smut of Doubt. 64 
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SOCIAL VISION OF GURU NANAK : 
PRELUDE TO NEW SOCIAL ORDER 

Madanjit Kaur 

The milieu in which Guru Nanak (A.D. 1469-1 539) lived was a 
crucial period of Indian history. The perception of historical reality of the 
period and its challenges are transformed into a positive discerning 
vision in his ideology and is clearly reflected in many of his hymns. 1 

A historical interpretation of Guru Nanak' s bani must embrace 
both his theology and his response not each by itself but the two to- 
gether in their inter-related oneness. 2 In the bani of Guru Nanak the 
reality of the world is socially constituted and the social construction of 
reality is underpinned by religion to give it a supramundane sanctions. 3 
In other words the humanly constructed nomi are given a cosmic status. 
Guru Nanak looks upon the contemporary world as disintegrated and 
delegitimized. 4 'Himself shaken to the roots of psychology, Guru Nanak 
called upon men to fall back on their own inner resources to build a 
future. 5 It is believed that, Guru Nanak set out upon long and arduous 
missionary journeys (Udasis) to preach his message. The works of Bhai 
Gurdas , the famous theologian of sixteenth century, stands a testimony 
to this version. 6 

With his vast experience and background Guru Nanak expounded 
his doctrines for the moral and spiritual uplift of mankind. After Lord 
Buddha it was Guru Nanak who for the first time championed the cause 
of the masses in a caste-ridden India 7 . Socially and psychologically the 
message of Guru Nanak proved most congenial to the peasantry and 
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the lower strata of the society. It gave them personal and corporate 
spiritual satisfaction without isolating them from the society. It coihmended 
and made sacred the societal role which they were already playing 8 . 

The bani of Guru Nanak reveals his thorough familiarity with 
contemporary society. In this connection many of social evils of both the 
Hindus and Muslims of his time came under his attack. In fact, there is 
hardly an important aspect of life of his contemporaries that is not 
directly or indirectly mentioned in his compositions. The range of his 
experience of contemporary social conditions is strikingly comprehen- 
sive. Even the metaphors used in his hymns do reveal the nature of his 
deep social concerns. However, the over all import is religious. It is to 
be noted that the close connection between Guru Nanak' s social 
comments and his religious concern is evident from the chief targets of 
his attack, i.e. the brahmans and the mullahs. The basic issue of 
condemnation was that there was a great gulf between their profession 
and practice. These Hindu and Muslim professional classes were not 
only supporting practices of useless rituals, customs and ceremonies but 
were also misleading the masses by promoting superstitions and blind 
faith among them. 9 

The devotional compositions of Guru Nanak are motivated by an 
earnest desire to communicate his message to a particular audience: 

The brahmin does not believe in Shastras and Vedas 9 but in the 
pursuit of self interest. The qazi dispenses justice, plies his rosery 
and accepts bribes to rob the rightful. On being questioned, he 
comes out with rationalizations, supported by the ShariaL The 
Hindu leaders have their ears and minds turned to dicates of the 
Turks. They carry tales against the people and have them fleeced. 
Yet they undergo rituals of purity. The Jogi with his matted locks 
is lost both to domestic responsibilities and the true Yogic method. 
It is Kaliyuga, glorifying its evil. 10 
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Guru Nanak's disenchantment with the whole social order 
is evident from his insistence on the prevalent disregard of Hindu 
scripture, the rationalised corruption of the Muslim elite, the 
compromised existence of the khatris, the irrelevance of the Jogi 
spirituality, and the social facticity of Kaliyuga. u 

Through his hymns we discover a person who was deeply 
concerned with the social problems of his times and was genuinely 
interested in finding solutions to the evils of his age. Guru Nanak in fact 
took a comprehensive view of contemporary social evils. He comments: 

The Kaliyuga wields the knife, the rulers are butchers, and dharma 
has taken wings. In the fully dark night of falsehood the moon of 
truth rises nowhere. I am desperate in my search. 12 

Guru Nanak was very sensitive to the spiritual make up of the 
people he was addressing. His response to his milieu was bold, 
humanitarian and unique. It is evident from his hymns that the pangs of 
existence in his times touched his compassionate heart to make him 
deeply concerned with the sufferings of his fellow beings. His intense 
feeling about his age is characterised by the disintegrating effect of the 
autocratic Turkish rule, political chaos, oppression and corruption at all 
levels of administration, decline in religious beliefs and human values. 
The Guru remarks: 

Avarice is a king, sin his wazir, falsehood is the administrator, lust 
his deputy, the un-enlightened subject, too, are stricken with greed. 
The scholar acts like the buffoon: panegyrists cry about heroes. 
The pandit is eristically fond of goods. The religious men keeps 
on losing merit in his pursuit of salvation. The celibate recluse 
does not know the way. Each individual takes himself to 
be perfect. O Nanak only those who are honoured by God in the 
next world, can be said to be perfect men. 13 

Guru Nanak's denunciation of the ruling classes and the elite, who 
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lived off the society without being able to perform their responsibilities 
is specially significant: 

The rulers are bloody, like lions, with their running dogs in the 
village officials, they disturb the subject in good and ill-times. The 
officials act as the sharp claws of the ruler to draw out blood and 
marrow of the victims for him. 14 

In the bani of Guru Nanak there are frequent references to ad- 
ministrative corruption which has been looked upon by the Guru as a 
natural corollary of the disintegrated society in which knowledge, virtue 
and spirit have shrunk to hypocrisy and nothingness. 15 

At the cultural front the Guru had to contend not only with the 
rising forces of Islam, an alien faith with its internal animosities between 
sects, 16 but also with powerful currents in the Hindu religious thought 
viz., Advaitism, Vaishnavism and the Nath Yogic cults. Bhai Gurdas 
expounds bitterly on the factional conflict between various Hindu and 
Muslim sects. In his opinion this intergroup hostility was creating chaos, 
exploitation and disintegration in the society. 17 The mutual confrontation 
of the two vital but in several ways contradictory culture-forms, rep- 
resented by Hinduism and Islam was the axial point of the contempo- 
rary cultural crisis. The environment had "possibilities for both creative 
synthesis and rejective hostility. The creative impulse of the times met its 
fullest expression in the bani Guru Nanak and received from him a 
definite stamp and direction." 18 

The fact that Guru Nanak was able to adopt his theological and 
religious idiom to suit the religious consciousness of the Indian people 
drawing on the ideas, Mythology and dialogues of the Puranas, Nath 
cult, Vaishnav bhakti, Sant Parampara and Yogic tradition, the 
practices of mysticism and the Indian version of Islam enjoins us to 
make further investigation into the social vision of Guru Nanak and 
originality of his social ideology. 
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The religious stand point of Guru Nanak is that world is real 19 and 
that man has to follow the will of God. In the religion of Guru Nanak, 
the ultimate goal is always to "carry out the will of God (Raza or 
Hukam) and continuous virtuous endeavour to bring meaning to human 
existence and unity with the structure of the cosmos. Hukam is the 
cosmic moral force for the operation of the law of retribution and law 
of Grace (Nadar/Mehar) . The whole world is subject to the binding 
law of Hukam, 20 and the way to God is purely through performing 
righteous deeds. Guru Nanak said: 

Without performing meritorious deeds 
no bhakti can be attained. 21 

The virtuous deed has been equated with constructive activity in 
the phenomenal world, and the service of man (sewa) has been co- 
ordinated with the spiritual endeavour. Thus Guru Nanak laid equal 
emphasis on the faith and the conduct of the man. 

The concept of sewa (service) has been given a special orienta- 
tion in Guru Nanak' s teachings. Here, sewa is beneficent action 
unsolicitation of any reward; the essence of the pure spirituality. This is 
an art of living directed towards finding fulfillment of the ultimate aim of 
life through beneficent action. There is a strong tradition in Sikhism, 
where the Gurus themselves solicited God to grant them the boon of the 
humblest sewa. 22 In fact, sewa has been institutionalized in Sikh soci- 
ety. There is an established tradition in Sikh community that high and 
low must all perform sewa; humble manual labour without any social 
distinction. Guru Nanak's injunction on sewa is as following: 

All Thy creatures, though Thine receive no fruit without devoted 
service. 23 

In the religion of Guru Nanak moral activity is the chief method 
of spiritual growth. This ideology has a clear attitude of involvement in 
social practices and social institutions and serious awareness of social 
responsibility. 
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The Guru had been sharply critical of the empty practices and 
institutions of his time. No inhuman practice remained unexposed. Guru 
Nanak criticised the tyranny and barbarity of the Mughal invaders, the 
oppression and brutality of the Afghan rulers, the corruption of the 
administrative agencies and governing class, the degrading inhumanity of 
the caste ideology and underlying idea of pollution and naked greed and 
hypocrisy of the religious leaders and the priestly class (Brahmins and 
Muslim Mullahs), the rapacity of the rich in amassing wealth, 
the idleness of Yogis and mendicants, the negligence of the people of 
their cultural traditions and spiritual values. 24 Therefore, all doctrinal 
orthodoxy and rituals are objected to 25 , and a search for adequate 
standard of religious action for personal maturity and social relevance is 
present. 

In the theology of Guru Nanak, religious action in the world 
becomes more demanding 26 . The social vision of Guru Nanak was in no 
manner akin to the perception of the quietest religions. It is evident from 
the bani of Guru Nanak that he wanted a change in moral practices and 
social institutions. As a prophet of a new religion with his basic 
perception of unity of God--he categorically made it plain that in the 
execution of the religious ideals of the worship of 'One God' 27 and 
equality of man-prejudices against caste, creed, women and surrender 
to exploitation of oppression are wrong acts and against the law of 
nature. Guru Nanak placed himself on a level with the low caste 
disinherited folk denied of the path of liberation (bhakti). Out 
of compassion for them he raised his voice: 

The lowest among the low castes; lower than the lowliest- 

Nanak is with them. 

He envies not those, with worldly greatness. 

Lord Thy glance of Grace falls on the land where the humble are 

cherished. 28 
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At another place, he exalts the low caste as thus: 

Should any one out of the higher castes serve the Lord, 

Beyond expression is his merit. 

One out of the lower castes that serves God, 

Saith Nanak, may wear shoes made from my skin. 29 

As a corollary to the sanctity of the equality of mankind, follows 
the principle of equality of men and women, Guru Nanak' s 
pronouncements: 

Why call women impure when without women there would be 
none. 30 

In almost all the old religions of the East and West, women has 
been considered an impediment in the religions of the world in that 
period, nothing could be more progressive than this feature of Guru 
Nanak' s religion. 

As a proginator of social equality Guru Nanak rejects all sorts of 
caste discrimination, social abuses, exploitations and oppressions. 31 
Guru Nanak initiated a new way of life introducing innovative structural 
changes in society. The Guru rejected the Brahaminical concept of fixity 
in social organisation, wherein the place of each caste, with 
predetermined role structure as well as of the individual in hierarchical 
set up left no place for transforming of self-developed social order. 

In all Hindu religious systems caste ideology was a scripturally 
accepted social institution, the question of social equality of men could 
not arise. Guru Nanak has imparted powerfully effective teaching against 
this universal evil prevalent in the Indian society. Guru Nanak openly 
repudiates caste system. 32 There are various hymns illustrating his feeling 
of universal humanitarianism. "Guru Nanak does not subscribe to caste 
taboo. There can be an hierarchy of spiritual states in khands (Japuji) 
but social division into castes are unreal." 33 Guru Nanak' s sympathy 
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with the lower status group is well attested. 34 In the opinion of Guru 
Nanak the lowly are the possible recipients of Grace and Guru Nanak 
associates himself with them. 35 

Guru Nanak played a revolutionary role on the sociological level 
in providing a social vision for re-structuring society on equalitarian 
basis by rejecting the concept of caste-based role performance and 
inhuman hierarchical order legitimised by Varan Ashram Dharma as 
the normative principle for social structure of the Hindu society. The 
social dynamics of Guru Nanak' s thought presented a new normative 
principle of social organisation which made the people realise their 
inherent humanistic identity, right of equality and a sense of belonging to 
a corporate- collective society (Sangat)? 6 

Guru Nanak' s theology is a unique synthesis of transcendental and 
phenomenal values. The Guru took due and proper notice of 
the material well being of mankind while at the same time emphasising 
its moral and spiritual components. The Guru regards physical and 
worldly needs as necessary means of the human development. 
Therefore, the values of Artha (material advancement) and Kama 
(fulfilment of natural instincts of human being) - basis of mundane life 
have been duly recognised 37 . Guru Nanak has made significant 
contributions to provide practical solutions to certain human and social 
problems hitherto rejected or ignored by various religious traditions. 
This aspect of the Sikh ideology has not been left for theoritical 
appreciation but has been practised in a most dignified and unique 
manner. Sikh history provides positive and ample proofs of this fact 38 

Guru Nanak's social vision in fact, revolutionized human thinking 
and enthused a new spirit of human activity and social responsibility. It 
made the people conscious of their situation, status, rights, duties as well 
as responsibilities by exhorting them to lead an active, noble social life. 39 
According to Guru Nanak worldly life strictly regulated in accordance 
with moral and ethical values do not stand in the way of spiritual 
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development rather it proves a definite impetus for the realisation of 
higher spiritual goal. 40 An ideal domestic life has been deemed as the 
fountain-head by the Guru. 4 ' Guru Nanak rejected asceticism and 
commands his followers not to forsake the family and other worldly 
responsibilities. 42 The Guru repeatedly emphasised the part a man and 
a woman has to play as a householder and not merely as a recluse 
preparing himself for the benefits of the next world while escaping his 
obligation towards his family and society. 43 

The Guru laid great stress on man's truthful conduct and perform- 
ance of his basic duties and obligations towards his fellow beings and 
society. A true household life as prescribed by Guru Nanak presents an 
ideal opportunity for the practice of the fundamental principles of Nam 
(meditation on God's Name), Kirat (earning by hard and honest 
labour), Dan (charity, altruistic action), Wand chhakna (sharing one's 
earning with needy and fellow human beings), Ishnan (purification of the 
self) and Sewa (voluntary service). 44 According to Guru Nanak an ideal 
domestic life provides a positive approach to the attainment of the goal 
of life - mukti (salvation). Sikhism professes for the attainment of jiwan 
mukta (during one's own life) by cultivating good deeds in our social 
relationship and by earning the Grace (nadar) of God through Nam 
Simran. 

For the fulfilment of real nam simran one should first learn to lead 
a honest and hard life (Kirat Kamai), and also to serve the society. The 
Sikh concept of Kirat Kamai signifies the dignity of labour which is 
totally absent in the life style of ascetics, Jogis and Sanyasis. 

In the religion of Guru Nanak, the man is exhorted not to begging 
in order to make both the ends meet but always to strive hard to 
support himself, to help others and to overcome poverty. This injunction 
of Guru Nanak is the basic factor of the professional mobility and 
economic prosperity of the Sikh people. Besides, Guru Nanak does not 
advocate that one should work for himself alone or for his family 
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only.Guru Nanak's command for Wand Chhakna (or Wand Chhako) 
means that a Sikh must serve his needy brothers and share With them 
the fruit of his hard and honest earning. The injunction of Guru Nanak 

is: 

He alone O' Nanak Knoweth the way 

Who earneth with the sweat of his brow, 
and then shareth with others. 45 

This being the situation, there remains no question of exploitation 
of labour of other persons. Guru Nanak affirms: 

To exploit the rightful due to others, 

is like eating the (forbidden food)cow for one (Hindu) 

and swine for the other(Muslim). 
The Lord vouchsafes for us only 

if we are not usurpers. 46 

Further we observe that the injunction against exploitation 
of labour in itself is not sufficient in the new social order engaged by 
Guru Nanak. In fact, society for the collective obligations needs surplus 
value and corporate funds. The voluntary offerings by the devotees in 
the Sikh society is of the nature of contribution to the surplus value 
required for the corporate needs of the community and the humanity in 
general. In the social vision of Guru Nanak, the economic order is 
marked by the value of equality and justice without any discrimination 
of caste or creed. In Guru Nanak's view action motivates the ethical 
norm for determining individual's place and position in the society. The 
traditional Hindu concept of Karma (action) was equated with service 
(sewa) and labour (kirat). To do labour is to follow the Hukam 
(Order) of God and to partake of the creativity of Godhead. Labour is 
seen as the matrix of all social and material values, in which each 
member of the society contributes his share according to his capacity 
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and all are equal partners in the corporate body of the Panth (com- 
monwealth). With such formulations of social ethics as envisioned by 
Guru Nanak, the way was paved for the restructuring of society on 
equalitarian basis. 47 

It is most appropriate to remark that, Guru Nanak prescribed a 
value pattern which is not only non-differential but is also non-individu- 
alistic. 48 Here the stress is not on self-seeking individual liberation but 
on altruistic concern for the humanity as a whole. 

The most significant contribution of Guru Nanak in the spiritual 
field is that, he enhanced the concept of salvation by investing it with 
collectivistic social dimension 49 In his primary composition ' Japuji' Guru 
Nanak lays emphasis on collective amelioration as the goal of life. The 
Guru assures: 

Those who meditate on the Divine Name, 

Their toiling journey is rewarded. 

With redeemed faces, Nanak, they 

take along to salvation many others. 50 

We have to understand the implications of the teachings of Guru 
Nanak in the sociological perspective in order to understand the impact 
of the great Guru on Indian society and world civilisation. The 
acceptance of householder's life, the consequent necessity of work as 
a religious duty, the sharing and fair distribution of wealth in society, the 
condemnation of exploitation are so logically connected with the 
theology of Guru Nanak' s religion from its involvement with social praxis 
that the significance of Guru Nanak's impact on society is invariably 
apparent from the above description. 

One of the prominent features of the teachings of Guru Nanak is 
the overwhelming presence of a humanitarian, compassionate attitude 
towards all humanity, which militate against cruelty and injustice and 
aims thus at the establishment of a just society. 51 
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The keynote of the teachings of Guru Nanak lies in the fact that 
he gave a social orientation to the spiritual values and made people 
realise that social action is necessary for the religious man. This is amply 
proved from his bard where he strongly protested and condemned the 
feudal tyranny and sanctioned a crusade against injustice and 
exploitation. 52 His concern for the helpless underdogs of society, the 
low castes and the women is a pointer to his progressive social vision. 
The potentialities of Guru Nanak' s ideology can be explored in the 
perspective of his scathing attack on contemporary social, cultural and 
political exploitation as depicted in his Asa Di Var. 53 

The purpose of 'Asa Di Var' is to portray the frustration of 
divinity in men. It explains the nature of divinity and alongside it depicts 
the raw nature of man and warns him against the treacherous forms by 
which this designing egoism can swindle men out of a genuinely God 
oriented life. The progressive, radical and revolutionary ideas nurtured 
carefully in Asa Di Var deserves to be pointed out in order 
to comprehend the seed ideas of the social vision of Guru Nanak. The 
strong streeks of the socio-political ideology and the depth of 
its directional thrust is evident in the following hymn: 

Neither caste nor political power can confer real status to any 
person. 54 

Women folk must be given due respect as equal members of our 
society. 55 

If one were to go by what one witnesses in the contemporary 
situation, one would see the unusual spectacle of the vehicle of 
avarice being driven by falsehood. 56 

Talking in terms of balances, only such of these are credited to 
one's after life account as have been earned through the sweat of 
one's brow and have been shared with others. 57 

Whenever the springs of society are vitiated by the dominance of 
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avarice, sin, falsehood, sex, bribery, beggery, wealth and misuse 
of religion, honourable living becomes difficult. 58 

In society such as ours, where truth is the first casuality men are 
wont to become fiends and only discipline,hard work and faith 
in God can come to their rescue in their hour of travail. 583 

Asa Di Var presents direct evidence of a well formulated socio- 
political ideology of Guru Nanak with strong ethical commitments. It 
openly repudiates social taboos, superstitions, rituals, dogmas and 
slavish culture. 

The Guru rejects Karam Kand (salvation by ritual acts) and 
makes an extensive criticism of rituals and considers Karam dharam as 
unholy bondage. 59 Guru Nanak considers ritualism as futile exercises 
and an obstruction to authentic spirituality so emphatically that 
he disapproved even the wearing of the outer symbols 60 . In Guru Nanak 
bani ritual is considered more of a hindrance than a help in salvation 
instead inner virtues are emphasised. 61 Guru Nanak criticised 
'ancestor's worship 62 and also condemns all notions of 'nascent 
impurity' (sutak). 63 

Ritualistic worship of Religious symbols (idols etc) is bracketed 
by Guru Nanak with rites and ceremonies. 64 Feeding to Brahman as 
ritual has also been disapproved. 65 

The great socio-political implication of Asa-Di-Var lies in its revo- 
lutionary appeal. Clear hints can be found in the following: 

Even the highest in the Land does not have an everlasting right to 
the highest political office. 66 

Submission to or acceptance of an exploitative and rapacious 
administrative system at any level amounts to active participation 
in the perpetuation of corruption and cruelty. 67 

Well-horsed, well-wived, well-housed, well-fed and expensive 
bureaucracy tend* to sit perpetually on the necks of the people,even 
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when their doom may be in the offing. 68 

It must be kept in mind that most often, the bureaucrates are 
double-hued sycophants. 69 

All honour to them who remain unsplit. How can a grain split into 
two ever sprout. 70 

The contemporary polity is denounced by Guru Nanak nearly as 
much as the social order of his times. Guru Nanak unequivocally 
denounced t^e discriminating policy of his contemporary rulers. His 
denunciation of injustice and oppression at the hands of the rulers and 
state officials is harsh and bold. It is evident from his hymns that Guru 
Nanak expected certain norms of behavior from the rulers. The primary 
obligation of the ruler was to be just and look after the welfare of his 
subject people both legally and morally. The Guru expects honesty and 
integrity from the state functionaries in the performance of their duties 
and consideration for the common people. 71 

The hymns of Guru Nanak clearly reveal that the Guru was thor- 
oughly familiar with the political situation of his day. The Guru shows no 
appreciation for the ruling classes, he identifies himself with the ruled 
and with the masses. Let us admit the Salokas of 'Asa Di Vaf do 
presume the existence of social tensions on account of political conflict 
between the feudal elites, misdeeds of the autocracy, corrupt governing 
class and suppression of the Have-nots and the common masses. The 
Guru's reaction towards the state policy of repression provides an 
impulsive motivation to readers and listeners to feel encouraged to have 
a critical look at the working of the society and the doings of the 
administrative agencies of the contemporary State. It can be easily 
imagined that the sufferers of the loathsome caste system, the 
economically weaker section of the society who constituted the large 
majority of people must have found such declaration of Guru Nanak 
quite attractive and the women must have experienced a new hope. It 
is not difficult to visualize that such progressive ideas must have led to 
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the expansion of the Sikh faith and motivated the Punjabis of 
the sixteenth century to follow the teachings of the Guru and introduced 
an era of social change in the caste-ridden hierarchical Indian society. 

It is implied in the view of Guru Nanak that if in any field of life 
there is aggression or injustice, the religious men cannot remain neutral; 
he must react in a righteous way. For, once the householder's life was 
considered to be the medium of the religious growth of man, it became 
natural for him to accept responsibility in all fields of life. The 
traditionally created barriers of socio-political segments and religious 
particularism were deemed artificial, and were once for all broken for 
the religious man. 72 

In the theology of Guru Nanak, man as an instrument of God has 
to carry out the ' Will of God' in helping the weak and destroying the 
oppressor. Guru Nanak' s spiritual system therefore, involves the use of 
all the available tools, including reason 73 and judicious use of force, for 
the purposeful progress of man. 74 For, without the use of both these 
means it is impossible to bring about any social change. In doing so he 
made a major departure from the earlier bhakti and religious traditions. 
In contrast to other religious systems (excepting Islam) Guru Nanak 
positively sanctioned entry into the political field. 75 This break with the 
past was a direct result of the religious experieflce r social vision and the 
objective mission of Guru Nanak. 

Guru Nanak's value pattern was thus conceived to act as 
a revolutionary leaven for a fundamental change in social life. Here, 
Dharma is no more seen as a jati or varan (caste) based differential 
moral code preserving the hierarchical equilibrium of society 76 , but 
dharma is conceived as a by-product of Divine Compassion. Guru 
Nanak affirms: 

Dharma the earth sustaining Bull 

is the logos born of Di V e Compassion. 77 
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Being an expression of Divine Compassion, dharma is a 
non-discriminating, equalitarian moral principal which makes one's 
action as the determinant of his place in society as well as his position 
in the reckoning of God. Sikhism believes: 

Our caste or birth is not recognised in the House of Truth. 

It is one's deeds that determines ones real identity and place. 78 

Thus the role of religion was given a new sociological orientation 
by the Sikh Gurus. The institutional growth of Sikhism is due to this new 
concept of dharma generating revolutionary social potentialities. This is 
a remarkable legacy of Guru Nanak to the Indian Religious Traditions. 

In the cosmology of Guru Nanak, God is loving and caring for his 
creation. This kind of perception leads to God's dynamic activity in this 
world. God not only reveals itself to men but also enlightens, guides and 
operates in human history in a purposeful way. Guru Nanak' s vision of 
the universe in its functioning is centered in Dharma (moral law that 
keeps the cosmos going according to the Divine Will). The imagery for 
it is taken from Puranic mythology. 79 The operation of the Divine Law 
and the moral lesson for the end of the evil doers has been expressed 
with the example of the tyrants like Duryodhan and Hiranyakashipu 
from Puranic lore. 80 Guru Nanak's vision of ontology and expression of 
judgement, unlike that of his contemporary bhaktas was not confined 
to Puranic legendary references, but took in its sweep the contemporary 
scene wherein tyranny must come to a deserved end too. The hard 
hearted, the tyrants, the evil doers, the corrupt etc., when their stipu- 
lated hour of glory is past must be humbled in dust; that is the Divine 
Law. 81 

Guru Nanak had expressed deep anguish at the prevailing injus- 
tice, atrocities, corruption and evil in society, which he has expressed 
through the symbol of the dark night. 82 
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In Guru Nanak's own time Babar invaded India, bringing so much 
carnage, destruction and humiliation to Indian people. Guru Nanak was 
a witness to Babar' s inroads to Emnabad (now in Pakistan). The four 
hymns of the Guru 83 pertaining to this occasion, besides throbbing with 
pity for the innocent humanity and with sorrow over the fall of India; 
state the great moral lesson on which, cosmos law and neglect of which 
by men can lead only to suffering and selfdestructioa In his great vision 
on the destiny of nations, when they forsake the path of righteousness, 
the Guru expresses his judgement on the degenerate state of Indian 
society and consequent repercussions of the fate of nation (Hindustan). 
Guru Nanak was the first Indian thinker to make people of India 
conscious about their duty to their nation. 

Guru Nanak raises his voice in Divine indignation at Babar' s 
invasion, condemns the profligate Afghan rulers for their weaknesses 
and affirms that in all this carnage the Divine Law, is seen operating and 
that suffering is ultimately a Divine mystery, an inevitable part of man's 
destiny, yet from suffering the path of liberation and salvation is through 
resignation to the Divine Will. 84 In Babarbani, Guru Nanak also 
deplores the brutality of the invaders and the un-preparedness of the 
local rulers. He even goes to the extent of complaining to God as the 
guardian of men, in allowing the weak to be oppressed by the strong. 
In doing so, he was in fact clearly laying one of the basic principles of 
his religion. He not only sanctioned the use of force for a righteous 
cause but also prescribed that it was both the duty and responsibility of 
religious man to resist aggression and brutality. 85 

It is clearly evident from the above study that Guru Nanak's idea 
of social commitment is clearly discernible from his denunciation of the 
contemporary socio-political conditions. In his view the social and political 
order of his days had lost legitimacy precisely because it had drifted 
from moral values. By implication of this grass rooted observations it is 
clearly indicated that a new social order based on religious dispensation 
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was direly needed in the contemporary situation. Historical 
developments supports this formulation and are witness of tlie creative 
genius of the founder of the Sikh faith. This inference is co-related to 
Guru Nanak's decisive spiritual experience at Sultanpur Lodhi culminat- 
ing to his final discovery of those religious ideals to which he has to give 
practical expression later on at Kartarpur (now in Pakistan). 86 

The aim of Guru Nanak's ideology was not individual 
emancipation, but the amelioration of man and society both. And for this 
motto he laid down the foundation of a religious system and a 
society that had internally to remove the disintegrating forces of the 
caste ideology and externally to fight against political oppression. It was 
a gigantic task. The Guru had first to organise a new society intensely 
motivated with new values, with real sense of brotherhood,inspired to 
struggle and sacrifice for justice and deeply committed to achieving new 
goals. 87 The spirit of brotherhood was actually institutionalised as part 
of structure of the society itself through the institutions of sangat**, 
langar™ and kirtan 90 . For the leadership of this value oriented 
community he also introduced the institution of 'Guruship' (appointing a 
successor) so that in due time the society could become fully 
organised and mature enough to complete the social tasks set before 
^ it. Therefore, Guru Nanak not only laid down in his hard a value system 
but also initiated and actually laid the foundation of the society that 
was subsequently continued and developed by his successor gurus. 

Conclusions 

It is concluded from the above study that through his teachings 
and practices, Guru Nanak initiated new innovative structural changes 
in the society and paved the prelude for social transformation in the 
orthodox set up by introducing progressive and universal normative 
pattern of social relationship. 

Guru Nanak took a comprehensive view of the contemporary 
social milieu and ushered in an era of social awakening in the Indian 
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society. Through his holy words, Guru Nanak formulated specific and 
well defined ideology for establishing a new social order. 

In his philosophy of protest against conformity of the existing 
social system lay the seed of a vital and progressive change in attitudes, 
beliefs and values of the people. The ideology of Guru Nanak motivated 
the people of Punjab to strive for social change in the caste-ridden 
hierarchical social stratification sanctioned and legitimized by Vedic 
normative culture. 

The religion of Nanak encouraged value shift in the society and 
the Guru proved to be significant 'change agent' who initiated, caused 
and introduced social and cultural change in the sixteenth century Pun- 
jab. With this awareness begin the construction of a new society based 
on objective system of moral values which results in the emergence of 
the 6 Sikh PantK in order to meet the historical challenges of the time. 
The emergence of Sikh community as a distinct social phenomenon is 
the direct evidence of Guru Nanak' s creative social vision and 
pragmatic approach to solve some of the perennial social evils of the 
Indian Society. 
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(In the company of the worthy, one becomes worthy having cleaned 
himself of blemishes, he hasten to achieve spiritual excellence). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p.414. 
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impurities (Guru Granth Sahib, pp.289, 979, 1 174); liberates man from the 
yoke of time and death (Ibid, p.867) attracts divine pleasure (Ibid, p.818) 
and leads him to emancipation (Ibid., pp.297 and 747). It is considered 
as an effective agency for stopping the cycle of rebirths (Ibid., p. 624). 
Often it is credited with the power of liquidating disease, sorrow and 
suffering (Ibid., pp.213, 1085) and bringing about perfect peace of mind 
and bliss (Ibid., pp.178, 926 and 962). 



EDUCATIONAL THOUGHTS IN THE BANI 
OF GURU NANAK 

T.S. Sodhi 

Introduction 

The philosophical grip of Guru Nanak on spiritual development 
was so firm that while dealing with historical, political, social, ethical and 
educational problems, he could work out their solutions, without 
loosening his grip on his main theme of the spirit Even when it is a fact 
that in his bani, the central theme was always the spirit, yet his treatment 
of other disciplines, including that of education was in no way, 
incomplete. It was rather done with similar type of accuracy and 
precision. The beauty of his thought process lies in the way with which 
he dealt with all aspects of education with very deep insight and did full 
justice to it, without taking the spiritual development to the background. 

As the main theme of his work was the spirit, so he used all other 
disciplines as pillars to support it. While doing so, he fragmented other ] 
disciplines, with such an accuracy and precision that no part of any one 
of these gave the look of incompleteness and also no part of the main 
theme was wasted. He fitted them in such an artistic way that 
sometimes, one pillar was used to support so many ideas i.e. one 
// thought process was used in more than one discipline. While dealing 
with education, he kept the spirit at the forefront and fragmented the 
discipline of education into pieces of different size and dimensions and 
used it to build up his theme of spiritual development in such accurate 
way that neither any aspect of the discipline of education remained 
untouched, nor any part of it was given a superficial treatment, nor the 
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main theme was reduced to the second position. In this way 
his educational thoughts were scattered in all his 974 hymns compiled 
in the A di Granth and authenticated by Guru Arjan, the Fifth Guru 
who got it compiled under his guidance and supervision. 

If one is to work on the educational thoughts of Guru Nanak, he 
will have to use the historical and philosophical methods of research. 
The only choice with the scholar will be to get insight into his bani and 
then to collect the thoughts on different aspects of the discipline of 
education under different sub-headings, put these into a system and 
draw scientific inferences upon all of them and then reach on respective 
conclusions. This can further be supported by his life style and the 
works carried out by other researchers. However, it seems that only a 
few investigations have been carried out on educational thoughts of 
Guru Nanak and the area has been lying untouched. Some of his im- 
portant bants compiled in Sri Guru Granth Sahib are as under: 

(a) Japuji (b) Asa di Var (c) Sidha Goshti (d) Barahmah Tukhari 
(e) Dakhni Onkar (f) Majh di Var (g) Malar di Var (h) Sodar and 
Sohila (i) Alahuniyan, (j) Babar Bani. 

Educational Philosophy 

It is difficult to fix up the educational thoughts of Guru Nanak in 
any one kind of educational philosophy of the West He had idealistic 
thoughts, believed in nationalistic tendencies and provided pragmatic 
solutions on almost all the problems of education. However, if he is to 
be fixed up in any one school of thought, he can be termed as an idealist 
as his ultimate aim of education was to become "Sachiara" and to be 
one with Him. Only this type of frame will accommodate his thought 
process to a considerable extent In all his writings,actions and deeds, 
his concentration was on ! The Ultimate'. It is apparent that in the field 
of education, full justice has been done with social development, cultural 
building up, emotional maturity, personality make up, truthful living along 
with spiritual emancipation. It has been observed that his thoughts have 
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multi-dimensional bearings i.e. the same idea has been used for social, 
spiritual, cultural, ethical as well as educational development in thought 
process. It goes to his credit to reduce the most complicated process 
of spiritual development to three fundamentals i.e. Nam Japna (to 
pray), Vand Chhakna (to share surpluse with the needy) and Kirt 
Kama (to work hard). 

Guru Nanak has worked out a complete philosophy of education, 
which he has not only inter-woven in his bani, but also demonstrated 
in his actions, deeds and life style. He wrote what he felt, he spoke as 
he conceptualised, he acted towards the Ultimate Truth and demon- 
strated to clarify the concepts of those who came in touch with him. 
Thus his living, thinking, feeling, doing and writing were in line with one 
and other and there is little variations in it. There is hardly any aspect 
of education, which has remained untouched by him in his works. His 
treatment of the problems and his working out of their solutions is so 
sophisticated that it seems to be as significant today as these were in 
his times. He worked on the theme of spiritual emancipation. About it 
Avinashilingam et.al. (1975) has written: 

The great need of our educational system and our educational 
institutions is inculcation of spiritual ideas along with technological 
knowledge. Man with mere material knowledge becomes selfish 
and self centred. Therefore, the present need is to give social 
purpose to education, so that educated people will not be exploit- 
ers of the not so fortunate but be friends and helpers of the poor, 
the weak and the down trodden and be dedicated servants of our 
country and people. A deep look into it makes it amply clear that 
almost the similar theme of social aspect of the behaviour was 
developed by Guru Nanak in his bani, Sidha Goshtl 

Aims of Education 

The main theme of Guru was spiritual development and to 
prepare a man for Mukti (salvation), Jugti (art of living), Tripti 
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(satisfaction of life of self-fulfilment) and Bhakti (joy of life or bliss). 
In his own words the man was to become Sachiara or Gurmukh in 
his life time. His model of education has been demonstrated in Pauri 13 
of Japuji Sahib i.e., if one brings faith in Him, at first his spirit 
is developed, which is followed by one's development of emotions, 
which further leads to the development of intellect. Thus the model is as 
under: 

Spiritual Development > Emotional Development > 

Intellectual Development. 

For this purpose Guru Nanak placed emphasis upon truthful living and 
laid down: 

Truth is higher but still higher is truthful living. 1 

In order to develop the man to the level of Sachiara he added 
to the aim of being one with Him, the spiritual development, spiritual 
emancipation, self realisation, character formation, moral development, 
humility, truthful living, simplicity, honesty, restraint on lust for passion 
and money, purity and cleanliness, intellectual development, service, 
social uplift, respect for womanhood and down trodden etc. However, 
he did not load his writings with unnecessary difficult terminology but 
made it so simple that an ordinary man in the street could grasp it. For 
example: 

The more we think about education, the more the good will be 
done. 2 

Again he puts it in simple terminology: 

If a literate man is the sinner, an illiterate saint is punished not in 
his stead, 

for as are the deeds of a man, so is he known. 

Why play then a such play through which One loseth in the True 
Court. 
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Yea, the literate as the illiterate are to be considered in the Yond. 
And he who follows his mind's will, shall suffer hereafter?. 

Again, about acquiring virtues, he writes: 

Nanak, as many are the vices, so many are the chains around 
our neck . 

Yea, one removeth vice with virtues, 
for virtue is our only friend. 4 
Curriculum 

Even though he was an idealistic, he did not ignore 
scientific subjects and placed equal emphasis on them too. In fact, 
whole of the Universe and all beyond Universe are included in his 
curriculum. The spirit was to be so elevated that it paved its way to the 
Ultimate, and at the same time paid its debt to the society which had 
brought him up. In the curriculum of Guru Nanak, no doubt, philosophy 
and ethics have a higher place in hierarchy, but science will have its own 
important place. One was to be taught to live a full married life and still 
to focus upon the elevation of spirit. This process has been explained 
by giving the examples of the Lotus flower (Kanwal) and feathers of 
Murgabi (a floating bird) who live in water but water cannot make them 
wet: 

As the lotus in the water is not wet, 
nor the fowl sporting in a stream. 5 

In the married life, the fatherhood, and husbandhood were to be 
so cultivated that they all strengthened the path for the elevation of spirit 
rather than to make the process more difficult. The primary place will 
have to be given to the subjects like philosophy, history, ethics, morals, 
language etc. However, science will have to be taught, but its place will 
be subordinated to the subjects of humanities and languages. In the 
present era, we have developed science without developing spirit, 
ethics, moral and social fibre, the results have been disastrous 
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i.e., Hiroshima was destroyed leaving shocking memories for the next 
many generations. Even, if now we continue to explore the area of 
scientific excellence for preparing drastic arms, without being 
subordinating the excellence to the social welfare, it is feared that the 
world will soon face total destruction. The subordination of sciences to 
philosophy, so beautifully inter-woven by Guru Nanak, is again leading 
the big powers to destroying some of the deadly war weapons. 
However, they need to do so with the dedication and sincerity which 
was inculcated by Guru Nanak. Thus the curriculum of the thought 
process of Guru Nanak is to pave a way for the spiritual development 
for which philosophy, social sciences and humanities will get preference 
in the curriculum over science subjects, which too will be taught, as all 
the realities of physics and metaphysics will have to be brought home 
to those who have the wisdom to appreciate the educational efforts of 
the great saint. He has beautifully said: 

And through the Guru's word, Realise his self. 
Yea, he, at the Lord's Door, is Approved, 
through the True Word 6 . 
Discipline 

Guru Nanak was for self-imposed discipline rather than 
authoritarian discipline. This self-imposed or auto-discipline was in 
accordance with the value system, in which the aim was to take a lead 
from higher values till one is disciplined enough for being one with Him. 
For example all were to lead a family life with sex confined to only the 
life partner. Guru Nanak not only wrote about it, but demonstrated it 
through his own living. This was to be done by the individual 
by confining to the limits laid down i.e; Sanjam (to do it to the limited 
extent): 

Thou has conduct and contemplation, 

If thou dwelled on Lord's Name, 

This is; the self-discipline, meditation and austere living. 7 
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In the same way the edict is to speak less, sleep less, eat less and 
to work more. The work more, again is confined to, work to 
the capacity, so as to create surpluses which again, are to be spent on 
the welfare of the needy, depressed, and suppressed sections of the 
society: 

He alone, O Nanak , knows the right way of living, 

who earns his livelihood with the sweat of brow, 

and then share it with his fellow human beings. 8 

At first, one is to earn and to earn with honest means by working 
hard to the capacity and then to create surpluse so as to utilize them 
for those who have nobody to look after them. All these values are 
essential ingredients of educational process of Guru Nanak and are a 
must for human societies. Work hard is fundamental, one can look to 
Japan which is leading in the world economy because of her hard work 
i.e., work to capacity. In accordance with the thought process of Guru 
Nanak, the World Bank and the U.N.O are playing the role of spending 
the world surpluses for the underdeveloped nations of the world. 

Guru Nanak's discipline, no doubt, is self discipline, and it is 
without any fear from the outside world. This fearlessness again is of the 
type in which he could talk and condemn a barbarous king like Babar. 
About it the Guru complained to the Lord: 

Thou, O Creator-Lord, hast protected Khurasan, and Hindustan 
Thou hast terrified. 

Thou takest not the blame on Thyself, and so hast made 
the Mughal the angel of Death. 9 

Guru Nanak was for creating such an atmosphere for the learned 
people that they could discuss and convinced those who were off the 
track. For example, he discussed it with Siddhas and convinced them 
to follow his path without imposing any compulsion upon them. 
He enlightened the Qazi to go in for disciplined prayers where in all his 
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effort was upon the concentration upon Allah. He could enlighten the 
people and teach them that God is Omnipresent. This type of discipline 
he wanted to be introduced by the enhancement of value system and 
enlightenment of the soul. To be kind, humble and truthful is the essence 
of all good things. 10 

Methods of teaching 

His pedagogy was coined to suit the type of men to whom he was 
to convey his thought or message. He used all levels of teaching right 
from the memory level to the reflective level. He could demonstrate, the 
understanding level strategies to the masses at Hardwar, by pouring 
water towards the West and telling them that if they could send water 
to their fore-fathers who had died long before, why he could not be 
able to send the water to his fields which were only a few hundred miles 
away. While clarifying the concepts of intellectuals i.e. Sufis, Saints and 
Mullah's at Multan, he used the methodology of reflective level of 
teaching which was appropriate to them i.e., intellectuals. They sent a 
tumbler full of milk to him to indicate that the place was full of saints and 
faqirs. Guru Nanak put a Jasmine flower upon it, to communicate at 
reflective level that he could also be accomodated amongst them in the 
same way in which the tumbler had accomodated the Jasmine flower. 
One can find that Guru Nanak, while communicating at the same level 
i.e., reflective level, did not use the same techniques to the groups of 
Siddhas, who had many more problems and misconceptions to be 
clarified. He used the technique of Goshti which can be termed as 
question answer technique or discussion method at understanding level. 
He discussed each problem threadbare and brought them home the 
misconception they had about their life style. He educated them to work 
for the society, down trodden and women folk, and thus to contribute 
to the achievement of Mokash for them. Similarly, Guru Nanak, at 
school, clarified the concept of Pandit and enlightened him to go in for 
the true knowledge. For the masses who had lesser knowledge and 
understanding, he used the memory level and showed them the track of 
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Simran. His methods of teaching were appropriate to the situation and 
the people with whom he was to deal and these were manifold, varied 
and praise worthy. If one looks deeply into the technique of discussion 
in Sidha Goshti, he can find the ingredients of programmed instruction 
used in it. 

T.R. Sharma has beautifully put it when he says: 

Nanak was never a school master but he was a great teacher of 
mankind. Although his classes were large and his students were 
countless, yet he succeeded in putting across his pupils all that he 
wanted to do; and his method of teaching so effective and lovingly 
impressive, that his lessons have become universal and 
everlasting. 

He made use of all the methods of teaching which were 
appropriate to the situation. He used the Divine Method, Psychological 
Method, Scientific Method and Logic Method. In addition, one can find 
that he made use of Free Observation Method or Travelling Method, 
Question Answer Method, Dramatisation, Activity Method, Project 
Method, Story telling Method, Mass Drill Recitation, Self Study Method 
and Correlation Method. In the words of D.N. Khosla: 

....The Guru always taught the people to realise all their willing, 
feeling and doing to the divine purpose and as such whether it was 
an economic or social activity, a cultural or political one, a worldly 
or a spiritual one, it was always sought to be judged and 
correlated in terms of attaining it to the divine truth. 

He developed the non-formal type of education and introduced 
through the media of Pangat, Sangat, Sewa, hangar etc., so as to 
make people devoted to the society and become truthful and humble. 
He not only embodied it in his bani but demonstrated it in his own life 
style also. 
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Teacher 

A man has to learn at memory level and engage himself in coded 
prayer i.e., Nam Simran. Guru Nanak showered respect, regards, 
praise and benevolence upon teachers. He has given his qualities, 
which are very significant i.e., enlightenment, spiritual, intellectual, 
learned, sympathetic, emotionally mature, socially respected etc. He has 
given such a treatment to it that with all the facilities, economic benefits 
etc., the society in the present era has not been able to provide even 
a fraction of what Guru Nanak showered upon them. It is perhaps why 
that neither are there any teachers of the concept of Guru Nanak nor 
such respect and regards exist for them in the social set up and cultural 
background. He has, in fact, anticipated some of the qualities of Sat 
Guru and Wah Guru (God) in a teacher. A teacher is one who has, 
in fact, at least started proceeding upon the path of spiritual enlighten- 
ment and is very close to the Almighty: 

The Pandit is well read only, if he reflects the Word all for 
spontaneously. 11 

If the educational process of the concept of Guru Nanak is to be 
inferred in any society, the status and qualities of the guru depicted in 
the bani of Guru Nanak, will have to be restored and hardly any 
teacher of the day will attain this significance and status. The idea of 
raising the status of the teacher by providing him economic benefits, is 
not in accordance with the thoughts of Guru Nanak, who did 
not oppose it either. His touch, his looks, his movements are to be 
simple but graceful and his thirst for knowledge unlimited and deep. His 
own life, his own actions, his own mode of living, his behaviour and his 
simplicity are all to be educative and worth copying. 

In Rag Basant, Guru Nanak has summarised by writing: 

Let (disinterested) works be trunks, 

the Lord's (Name) the branches, righteousness the flowers, and 
gnosis the fruit, 
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And Attainment the leaves, 

and the purging of the mind's ego the shade. 

See thou, thy (Lord's) power with thy eyes, 

hear His#vord with thy ears, and utter the True name through thy 

mouth. 

Yea, thiswise are the goods of Glory assembled, 
and one is Attuned to God in a state of Poise. 
The months and the season (of spring) will surely dawn: 
Practice thou the Deeds and see. 

Sayeth Nanak: "That which Blossoms thiswise withers not again, 
and he, by the Guru's Grace, Mergeth in God" 12 . 

He placed him to the height which is difficult to be imagined these 
days when he said: 

Without Guru the knowledge cannot be accquired 13 . 

Needless to say that teaching of his concept was a mission and 
now it has become a profession. However, this profession even now 
needs to have some ingredients of missionary spirit and dedication. 

Educational Problems 

When educational philosophy of Guru Nanak is understood in 
correct perspective, which is not so difficult to grasp, as he has written 
for the masses, used the language of the masses (Punjabi), adopted 
symbols of the masses (agrarian). It becomes evidently clear that 
he had also conceptualised the present day educational problems and 
worked out their solutions. These solutions were as true in tt)0S& 4ej$ 
as afe in the present era. Many of the new concepts of education, 
have been conceptualised!^ him. In the present era only new termi- 
nology seems to have been used for the old concepts already coined by 
Guru Nanak. For example, 'the Life Long Education' has been beau- 
tifully explained by him in his bani and life also, while it is being thought 
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as a new dimension added to the discipline of education. He was the 
one who passed on the Guru Gadi i.e., the Guruship, to the second 
Guru in old age and created the institution of Guruship which was 
carried forward by his followers. The selection was to be made on the 
test of merit, commitment and service so much so it was passed on to 
Guru Amar Das the third Guru at the age of 72 years. It is why that in 
Gurbani, it has been made clear that Gurmukhs never grow old, 
indicating thereby that their educational process never comes to an end 
in their lifetime. 14 

Similarly, the concept of Adult Education which too is considered 
to be a modern dimension of education, has been given a prominent 
place both in the life process and bani of Guru Nanak. The bani written 
by him has been created to clarify the concepts of adults and to make 
it clear to them that the only path to improve upon the quality of life 
thought process, elevation of soul and living a full married life, in ac- 
cordance with the faith of Guru Nanak, is that all adults need to be 
educated and educated in the real sense by discriminating between 
book learning and education. During whole of his life, whenever or 
wherever he has discussed, educated, changed, emphasized and im- 
proved, the other person was mostly an adult. His concept of 
hangar (free community Kitchen) and Pangat and Sangat (congre- 
gation) is meant to improve upon the adults and their value system. In 
case the value system was established amongst the adults it could filter 
down to the younger generation too. This view has been expressed by 
the Education Commission (1964-66), New Policy of Education (1986), 
Review Committee Report (1 990) and Report of the CABE Committee 
on Policy (1 992) in India and almost all th&reports on Adult Education 
brought out by UNESCO. So adult education and non-formal educa- 
tion already conceived, practised and emphasised by Guru Nanak are 
being advocated by the educationists in the present era. Education 
has another important role to play in the sphere of broadening the 
concepts of the people on matters concerning international understand- 
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ing and humanity. All societies of the world are dependent upon one 
another in one way or the other i.e., economically, socially, politically, 
culturally and also emotionally. It is thus essential that the misconcep- 
tions of the masses be removed about nationalistic interest being in clash 
with international understanding and things should be so smoothened 
that people should lay emphasis upon international understanding and 
welfare of the humanity, rather than narrow religious, national and 
economic interests. It is towards this end that UNO, World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund are working. Guru Nanak was of the view 
that: 

All belong to Thee, O Lord, Thou belongest to all, 

O, whom shall we call bad, when there's not another without 
Thee. 15 

For this purpose different sections of the world community, are 
encouraged to travel abroad,to get familiar with diversified cultures, 
goodness and to realise that different nations are inter-dependent for 
developmental process. Guru Nanak, in his own times not only raised 
a crusade against narrow religious values but set an example by 
travelling on foot so widely in India and some of the neighbouring 
countries. He criticised even Babur the Great, for his cruelties. It is here 
that our institutions are to play their role against injustice, brutality, 
cruelty if it comes from any social, political or Government agencies and 
also to protest against threats from world powers to international peace 
at international levels. However, it is to be based on ethics, morals, 
values, truth, goodness and wider concept of humanity rather than 
narrow political considerations as is being done today. Quru Nanak, 
throughout his life, did as much to reform Indians as he did to reform 
people living in Mecca and Madina and else where too. His Udasis, his 
works, his actions, his bcmi, his treatment of the masses and 
his devotion to the human cause are all embodied in his over- 
all treatment of the humanity. His concept of the elevation of the soul 
and spirit are deep rooted into his educational understanding. 
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Guru Nanak laid stress upon the non-formal system of education 
and himself worked on it. Now in this era, when education is meant for 
all, scholars like Illich and Reumer have come forward with their thesis 
of "De Schooling the Society" and "The School is Dead" so that the 
children could get education in a non-formal way. It is to be pointed out 
here that if all are to be educated to their capacity, it will be beyond the 
reach of wealthy countries like U.S.A. to finance it, not to talk of 
developing nations like India. 

Guru Nanak introduced the concept of teaching through the mother 
tongue. Although all scholarly works in his times were carried out in 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, yet he himself wrote in the language of the 
masses, used symbols of the masses, discussed in the language of the 
masses and worked out their solutions in the language of the masses. 

Guru Nanak was able to introduce the spirit of service (Sewa) 
amongst the masses. 16 Even today, the highest placed Sikhs enjoy to do 
sewa with dedication and spirit. It brings purity, humbleness, truth, 
goodness and above all it trains the hands with work-ethics. All these 
qualities are the needs of our society which has been classified to be 
one of the corrupt nations of the world. The concept of social service 
or National Service is now being introduced in our educational system, 
through the media of National Service Scheme, which is a poor 
substitute of the spirit of service introduced in the social set up by Guru 
Nanak. 

One of the problems being faced by our society is that of religious 
harmony, so as to cultivate national integration. It is a matter of pity that 
* > issues like 'Ram Janam Bhumi' and 'Babri Masjid 1 have been raised 
even after 50 years of our independence. The cojnmunal riots are not 
uncommon and worst was the genocide of Sikhs in 1984 in Delhi arid 
many other cities. Guru Nanak has shown the path of emotional 
and religious integration and during his life time established it to the 
extent that after his death, it is said, both the Hindus and the Muslims 
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laid their claims on his dead body. His modus operandi was to teach 
Muslims to be true Muslim and to educate Hindus to become true 
Hindus and to shun hypocricy. To Muslims he said: 

Five prayers, five times a day with five different names, 

Make the first prayer the truth, 

and second to lawfully earn your daily bread, 

the third charity in the name of God, 

fourth purity of mind and let good deeds be your articles of faith, 
Kalmas. 

Then you can call yourself a truly Muslim. By the practice of 
hypocricy, Nanak, A man is deemed false through-through. 17 

While dealing with the Hindu 'Sidhas' he told them: 

Ascetism does not lie in the ascetic roles,nor in the walking staff, 
nor in the ashes. 

Ascetism does not lie in the ear-ring, nor in the shaven head, nor 
in blowing a conch. 

Ascetism lies in remaining pure amongst impurities. 18 

He made a thorough study of both the religions and preached the 
masses to be true to their own pure faith. 

If we are to cultivate the religious harmony and national 
integration, we will have to get a clue from Guru Nanak and establish 
a society in which people while having full faith in their religions will 
develop the highest regard for other faiths and to shun religious hypocricy. 
This type of ethics will have to be developed in a secular society like 
ours and we will feel like Guru Nanak: 

All belong to Thee, O Lord 
Thou Belongest to all 
Whom shall we call bad, 
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When there's non without Thee. 19 

Leaving aside the technological developments,which have been 
introduced in the field of education as a result of the process 
of Industrial Revolution there is no other problem of education, which 
has not been touched by Guru Nanak in his bant and whose solution 
has not been worked out by him. 

Need of the Hour 

It will be difficult to deny that our education system is not proving 
to be very useful to us. When we try to solve one problem, so many 
other problems crop up and we continue to be in dismal position. One 
of its reason could be that it has not grown out of the surface of our 
motherland i.e., history, geography, politics, social and cultural ethics. 
Our approach till now has been that of borrowing from other 
countries i.e., U.K., U.S.A., Japan, Russia etc., for the improvement of 
our system. This approach too has not proved to be fruitful and the 
result is that our social set up has gone very corrupt and there seems 
to be no way out. There is a need to understand from the investigations 
like that of Sadler who is termed as the father of Comparative Educa- 
tion, and has laid down: 

We cannot wonder at pleasure amongst the educational systems 
of the world, like a child strolling through a garden and picking off 
a flower from one level and some leaves from another and ex- 
pects that if gathered into the soil at home, we shall have a living 
plant. A national system of education is a living thing. It has in it 
some of the secrets working of national life. It reflects while seek- 
ing to remedy, the failing of national character. 

It seems that we have not learnt from our failures and have still 
been borrowing from other cultures. This is not going to prove to be 
fruitful to us. The need of the hour is that we should put our heart and 
soul together and carry our scientific investigations on the works of our 
thinkers like Guru Nanak and put their findings into practice and mould 
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our educational system accordingly. It is hoped that this approach will 
help us to build up our educational system on firm footings. Our teacher 
training programme should enlighten our teacher trainees with the work 
of our philosophers in a more dignified way. It is a matter of pity that 
Guru Nanak has not been given the recognition of an educational thinker, 
which he so richly deserved. When we try to compare his ideas with 
any of the educational thinkers of Indian origin, we find it difficult to 
place our finger on any one and yet we are to introduce him as an 
educational thinker in our teacher training programme in our universities. 

Although researchers have started to explore the Educational Phi- 
losophy of Guru Nanak , the amount of research carried on his bani 
for the time being is only insignificant. It is high time that 
organisations like Guru Nanak Dev University, Punjabi University, NCERT 
and Indian Council of Social Sciences Research, University Grants 
Commission etc., should come up with some research projects 
to explore the educational implications of the bani of Guru Nanak in a 
big way and put those findings into practice in their educational policy 
so that our educational system prove fruitful to us. 
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GURU NANAK'S MEDIUM OF 
COMMUNICATION: AN EXPERIMENT 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF PANJABI 
LANGUAGE 

Madanjit Kaur 

It is a historical fact, that a movement of men in medieval India 
helped to spread an ideology far beyond its home-land. The origin of 
Sikhism took place in the period when India passed through a process 
of cultural transition. The concepts, signs, imagery and symbols 
of spiritual and secular communication used in the bani of Guru Nanak 
are evidence of historical process of cultural fusion, social and political 
change which took place in the contemporary society. 

There is a considerable vocabulary preserved in the devotional 
poetry of Guru Nanak from Muslim and Indo - Aryan languages 
including areas of religion, philosophy, mysticism, mythology, legends, 
folk-lore, administration and law. Even vocabulary from the more 
common concerns of life as well as literary forms in their current usage 
belonging to fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have been used. 
Therefore, the socio - cultural relevance of the contents of the text of 
Guru Nanak' s teachings may provide a documentary 7 evidence of the 
inheritance of the cultural history of medieval Punjab in context to world 
civilizatioa 

Guru Nanak was a prophet with "Global Vision" and humanitarian 
spirit. The universalism of the teachings of Guru Nanak can be easily 
gauged from the selection of his medium of propagation. He did not 
preach his message through the languages of the Vedas and the Quran. 
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The knowledge of Sanskrit (the language of the Vedas) and the 
knowledge of Arabic (language of the Quran) was confined only to a 
section of society. The majority of Indians were unfamiliar with both the 
languages. Guru Nanak was very much concerned with the spiritual 
emancipation and social uplift of the common man. He spread his message 
(of love of God and brotherhood of man) in a language, easily 
comprehensible to the common man. . 

Right from the Vedic period Sanskrit had enjoyed the status of 
religious language of India. The local dialects held the status of folk- 
language. It were the Sufis who made pioneering attempts in the usage 
of vernaculars for religious purpose. They adopted local dialects as their 
medium of communication. But it remained a medium of communication 
and did not acquire the status of their religious language. No religious 
scriptures were written in these dialects. Generally, the Sufis continued 
the old tradition of saying their prayer, performing their rituals 
and ceremonies in Arabic. 

Before Guru Nanak, the Naths and Siddhas had also used local 
languages. Kabir's language was also folk-language. But it was used for 
propagation, and not for religion. Guru Nanak adopted the folk- 
language. But he went a step ahead and further advanced its usage both 
for propagation and for religion. 

It is the greatest contribution of Guru Nanak that he selected local 
language as medium 1 for religion, bhakti, philosophy and propagation. 

The language of Guru Nanak has a wider perspective. His 
message was not only for the Punjabis exclusively. His message was for 
the common welfare of the humanity. It was a universal proposition 2 . 
The geographical factor affects only the shades and forms of 
the language but not the essence of the message. 3 

Guru Nanak was a multi-linguist. With the support of classical 
languages he developed local dialects and merged them cohesively into 
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a literary language. The form given to this compostion by the Guru was 
the demand of his time. Therefore the medium of commmjication of 
Guru Nanak's teachings can be treated as an index of the cultural level 
of the sixteenth century Indian society. His bani is an evidence of the 
popularized forms of Sanskrit and Apabhramsh with similarly treated 
words of Persian and Arabic, sometimes adhering to Braji forms and at 
other times to the later Khari Boli whose patterns are parallel to Punjabi 
and modern Hindi. 4 

Guru Nanak made extensive use of all these language forms. The 
emphasis vary, according to the requirement of the context and mode 
of the theme. But the basic structure of his language— cultural fusion 
remains. The Braji character of the Hindi got greatly diluted by an 
overlay of the Panjabi spoken form. This language characteristic is 
visible in the bani of Guru Nanak except in compositions cast more 
predominantly into Panjabi mould. 5 

Although cultural traditions and universal values have been upheld 
by Guru Nanak yet he rebelled against the rigidity of religious language. 
His language is not sectarian. It is secular and free from formalism, 
orthodoxy, and other characteristics of cultural restraints. At certain 
places he had freely adopted Sanskrit and Apabhramsh but at other 
places he had protested against them. He also condemned the adoption 
of the language of the malechh (the aliens) by the Indians out of 
fashion. 6 Similarily, he had protested against the use of Sanskrit 
language as the only prescribed medium of religious communication. 

His major concern is spiritual. Therefore, the basic theme of his 
teaching is bhakti. But in his bhakti and religious communication 
secular language has been used. He has used domestic and homely 
vocabulary for spiritual and philosophical purpose. It is the language of 
the masses, the peasantry and the folk. The subtle and abstract 
philosophical concepts and the communication of spiritual experience 
have been expressed in common man's language for the better 
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understanding of the people. His Borah Mah is a unique example of 
folk-literature and agrarian terminology of his time. The expression belongs 
to Nanak but the language belongs to the folk. 

It is clear from the bani of Guru Nanak that there is an emotional 
co-relation of the language with the theme in the context of his 
preaching. Generally, in compositions expressive of contemplation and 
philosophical thought, Hindi is predominantly employed. In the 
expression of deep personal feelings of devotion (which is one of the 
forms of bhakti in his bani), the more intimate Panjabi expression 
predominates. 7 The compositions more prominently Panjabi in character 
are found in Guru Nanak' s bani such as in Alahuniyan* and Pahre. 9 
However, the predominance of Panjabi is visible in his bani 
everywhere, even in composition like Siddha gosht 10 with a 
pronounced Hindi character. Sometimes his Panjabi compositions are 
expressed with the touch of Hindi close to the Khari Boli, on 
the whole there is an overwhelming influence of Panjabi which 
provided Guru Nanak's own linguistic background and medium 
of expression. Thus Hindi and Panjabi with its admixture of philosphical 
terminology derived from Sanskrit on the one hand and Persian and 
Arabic in the current folk-form on the other, are the main linguistic warp 
and woof of his bani. 1 1 

In special contexts, Yogic, Brahmanical or Muslim doctrinal 
terminology may predominate. Guru Nanak has composed some of his 
compostions in a language, which is predominantly Sanskrit, probably 
in contexts where the message was meant for the Hindu bhaktas and 
Sants outside the language range of Panjabi and Hindi. It is a well 
known fact that a variety of Sanskrit was the universal medium of 
exchange of serious thought in the sixteenth century India. 

Besides, a variety of folk-forms have been used. Again there is 
the use of symbolical and metaphorical language. A part of it 
is inheritance from the mystical poetry of India. Some of the symbolic 
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usage and idiom, is an original contribution of Guru Nanak. 
Terminology from Indian religious traditions has been adopted by Guru 
Nanak and at certain places it has been given a special orientation. 
Thus Akal Purakh, Ek Onkar, Kartar, Sati Nam etc. despite their 
derivation from Sanskrit are employed in the bani of Guru Nanak with 
a connotation all their own." 12 For example the term Guru, which in 
most contexts stands for the human spiritual preceptor, but signifies also 
to the Supreme Being. Similarly, esoteric terms like Nam, Sabda, 
gurmukh and yogic terminology, employed to symbolize the spiritual 
and ethical attainment, present quite a different meaning in 
comprehension and explication. 13 Another example is Karam, it may 
stand for good fortune made by one's good actions, or may even mean 
human actions. It would be the connotation only if the term is derived 
from Sanskrit. If it is Arabic-based, it would mean 'Divine 
Grace'. Therefore, for a better comprehension of the bani of Guru 
Nanak we have to take into consideration its structure and syntax. 14 

The specific feature of his bani is to convey human, emotional and 
sentimental response to particular situations in different times and places 
which has a universal appeal to have a great impact on Indian 
civilization. The language of Guru Nanak's bani is basically the language 
of emotion (bhava).The poet Guru expresses his emotion in different 
moods and tones. Its expression [abhivayakti) is natural humanistic 
and universal in form and mode. Usually it is simple, direct, spontaneous 
and effective. But sometimes it is difficult, full of anguish and resentment 
For example, the Babar bani expresses anger, protest and agony of the 
Guru at the atrocities of a foreign invader. 15 Sometimes, the language of 
the Guru is a severe attack nailing down exploitation, administrative 
corruption and injustice. The language of certain hymns in Asa di var, 
is very harsh. 16 

In some of his hymns the depth of his sentiment is expressed in 
a mixed language. The expression in Vadhans 11 and Tukhari™ is highly 
emotional. The language is neither purely Panjabi nor Hindi, nor Braj. 
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similarly, the medium of expression of Salok Sahaskriti™ is 
inter-mixture of classical languages with the local dialects to convey a 
difficult philosophical theme. It is clear from the above mentioned 
examples that the religious expression of Guru Nanak was not confined 
to any one form of language. It presents a complex but integrated 
phenomena of protest, adoption and assimilation. And this factor 
contributes to the inbuilt trait of universal appeal in the bani of Guru 
Nanak. 

The bani of Guru Nanak is addressed to a variety of audience in 
different styies with different modes of address (sambodhari). This 
imparts a mass appeal to the teachings of Guru Nanak. The bani of the 
Guru is addressed either to an audience or a disciple. The Guru has 
used his expressions according to the terms and concepts of the 
proposed audience. For example when he is addressing a Pandit, the 
language used is Hindi, Braj or Sanskrit. In the case of a Mullah or 
Qazi it is Persian or Arabic. Similarly, in the case of Nath, Yogis or 
Sants he has used Sant Bhakha (see Babar bani 20 , Sidh Gosht 21 etc.). 
In many hymns the language of the Guru is that of auto-suggestion. We 
find a number of sabads beginning with 're-mann'($ H?7) where 
the poet Guru addresses himself 22 . All this expressive variety has been 
used to communicate his message to larger sections of the society. 

The language of Guru Nanak has some similarities with the radical 
bhaktas. The radical bhaktas Kabir, Namdev, Ravidas etc. belonged 
to low castes. The impact of their social milieu is evident in 
the languages of their preachings. We find a low level of language and 
ruggedness in their compositions. Guru Nanak belonged to a higher 
caste and he was an educated person of his time. The impact of his 
social milieu is clearly perceptible in the sophistication of his language. 
The Guru identified himself with the lowliest of low, humbled down 
himself and ted a successful mission of preaching a universal religion. 23 

There is a rhythm and metre in the language of Guru Nanak. Guru 
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Nanak endowed music with a spiritual and devotional touch. The use 
of music by Guru Nanak as a spiritual uplifter, and as an 
effective medium of mass communication, should be viewed as a vehicle 
of the cultural revolution that was being ushered in by him. 24 

Various rasas (moods) have been used to convey his emotions. 
Sometimes bhakti rasa (Japuji) is used, and then shinghar (Bara 
Mah) in order to highlight the emotional effect of his message. 

Guru has composed his bani according to ragas (musical modes). 
Voice-culture was not end for the Guru — Raga was for him an artistic 
medium to be used to explore uncharted area of spiritual awareness. 
The Guru wanted raga to be used for mental, moral and spiritual 
upliftment of the people. Worship and nam simran is the only 
objective. Music here is a medium for the expression of spiritual feeling 
prevailing in the bani; Sabad is the dominating factor, and music is only 
there to enhance its spirit. In fact, raga was meant by the Guru to be 
an aesthetic vehicle which would carry the verbal message to 
the remotest recesses of mind, and release responses which usually 
remain untouched even by poetical approaches. Probably the raga 
system adumberated in Guru Nanak's bani represents a massive 
attempt on the part of the Guru at owning, elevating and classifying a 
range of musical patterns whose immediate roots lay down in 
the essentially composite folk-culture of the period and not in the courtly, 
classical culture. 

In the case of Guru Nanak's compositions such as Vars tunes of 
specific popular folk-ballads are prescribed as guiding models. The 
accomodation of folk-music in the Sikh scripture is in line with the 
sympathetic attitude of the Guru towards many aspects of folk-culture, 
the emotions, desires and hopes of the commonality .This may also raise 
the probability of the Guru having adopted some ragas current among 
the people, though not popular with the classicists, and for all that we 
know, Tukhari and Majh may be two such examples. 25 

Guru Nanak possessed a fair knowledge of Indian musical 
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notation (Bharti Sangeet Parampara). Besides, a preacher, he was a 
ragi also. He took pride in being a dhadi (musician). 

Me, the bard out of work, the Lord has applied to His service. 
In the very beginning he gave me the order to sing His praise night 
and day. 26 

In his Janamsakhis (life stories) he is depicted communicating 
the divine message (dhur ki bani) by singing the holy 'word 1 to the 
accompaniment by Mardana, a Muslim musician. 27 

Guru Nanak selected his ragas according to the requirement of 
his theme, feeling and sentiments. In his bani Guru Nanak has used 
suitable ragas for the exposition of different emotions. There is a close 
relationship between the content of the hymn and the rasa of the raga 
used for that hymn. The Guru has composed his bani in 19 ragas i.e. 
Sri Rag, RagMajh, Rag Gauri, Rag Asa, Rag Gujari, Bihagra Rag 
Vadhans, Rag Sorath, Rag Dhanasari } Rag Tilang, Rag Suhi, Rag 
Bilawal, Rag Ramkali, Rag Maru, Rag Tukhari, Rag Bhairo, Rag 
BasanhRag Sarang, Rag Malar t Rag Prabhati, etc. Some of these 
ragas i.e. Sri Rag, Gauri Ramkali md_Bhairo 9 are particularly used for 
the expression of the sobriety, grief, mental contentment whereas Bilawal, 
Suhi, Bihagra, Basant and_Malar ragas are used for the expres- 
sion of feelings of joy and happiness. 

Guru Nanak has made some original contribution to the Indian 
Music. For example Rag Tukhari, Majh, Gauri (Deepki) and Asa are 
used for the first time by Guru Nanak. We do not find any reference 
to these ragas in Indian Music before Guru Nanak. On the whole the 
composition of the bani in composite ragas is a great contribution of 
Guru Nanak in bhakti movement for cultural integration. 

The bani sung devotionally in prescribed ragas preferably to the 
accompaniment of instrumental music (i.e. rabab, Siranda, Sitar, 
Dilruba, Harmonium, Mirdang, Pakhawaj and Tabla etc.) is called 
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Kirtan. Under the guidance of Guru Nanak Kirtan became a means of 
strengthening the bonds that brought members of the* rising Sikh 
community closer to one another. According to the Sikh Scripture, 
Guru Granth Sahib, Kirtan ( of the authorised bam) sung devotionally 
in prescribed ragas, prefereably to the accompaniment of instrumental 
music, cleans the mind of all sensual impurities, 28 liberates man from the 
yoke of time and death 29 and leads him to emancipation. It is 
considered as an effective agency for stopping the cycle of rebirths. 30 
Often it is credited with the power of liquidating disease, sorrow and 
suffering 31 and bringing about perfect peace of mind and bliss. 32 

The bani of Guru Nanak, sung in prescribed ragas popularly 
known as Kirtan deeply touches the heart. 33 The use of ragas has 
imparted a spirit of mass appeal to the teachings of Guru Nanak. 

Guru Nanak's Religious Symbolism 34 

Among the products of Bhakti Movement Sikhism is the only 
attempt that was successfully institutionalised. Guru Nanak presented an 
entirely new mode of religious symbolism. In the bani of Guru Nanak, 
symbolism concentrates on the direct relation between the individual 
and transcendent reality. A great deal of cosmological baggage of Puranic 
theology is dropped as superstition. The sacrament of the Vedic religion 
is replaced with the anti-ritualist interpretation of the sacraments as a 
commemoration of God. 

We can trace the break with traditional metaphysical traditions in 
the teachings of Guru Nanak . The Guru placed the whole religious 
problem in the new light. He tried to ground religion in the structure of 
the human situation itself. 

The world-view that has emerged from, the teachings of Guru 
Nanak clearly indicates that infinitely single world has replaced the 
duplex structure. The immediate result of his grounding religion in the 
structure of ethical life rather than in metaphysics, claiming cognitive 
adequacy, is that there is simply no room for a hierarchic dualistic 
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religious symbol-system of the classical type 35 . In Guru Nanak bani 
deities of the Hindu pantheon are mentioned, but they are not to be 
assumed to be real nor are they object of worship. They are mentioned 
only symbolically and metaphorically. In this respect Guru Nanak f s 
religion is typical of modern religious tradition as well as an analysis of 
religious symbolisim. 

Religious symbolism in Guru Nanak bani is concerned imaging 
the ultimate conditions of existence, whether external or internal. 
Therefore, we must examine the theology of Guru Nanak at each stage, 
the kind of religious system involved in it and the kind of religious action 
it stimulates. 

The bani of Guru Nanak, being essentially a poetry of spiritual 
experience, the expression in it usually takes the form of symbols, fig- 
ures and images. Some of these are from Indian spiritual traditions, 36 
others though only a few come from the popularly current Muslim 
vocabulary 37 . Sometimes esoteric terms 38 are used just as epithets of 
God. The usage of Hindu-Muslim symbols may represent the broad, 
universal outlook of the Guru to whom none is alien but all mankind are 
brothers and friends. 

Symbols in the bani of Guru Nanak range over a wide area of 
human activity and natural forces, 39 overlaid with mystical and 
theological overtones 40 

No one can escape the essential characteristics of religious 
symbolism of Guru Nanak and its capacity to express simultaneously 
several meanings, the unity between which is not evident on the plane 
of immediate experience. The world patterning symbols (the male- 
female pairing in the primeval sacred marriage) and the personalized 
objects of nature {Barah Mah and Oankar) are used as parts of reality 
and attempt is made to lend it coherence by interrelating the parts and 
the whole {Asa di var). 
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In the theology of Gum Nanak the world is a creation of the God 
or of Supernatural Being (Asa di Var). Here, to discover a world 
pattern amounts to revealing a meaning of the Divine Will. It is for this 
reason that symbols used by Guru Nanak imply an ontology, 
an expression of judgement both on the world and on human 
existence 41 . The bani of Guru Nanak reveals a correspondence of a 
mystical order between the various levels of cosmic reality and certain 
modalities of human existence (Asa di var and Var Majh). It is the 
result of a certain mode of Viewing the world (Asa di Var), The religious 
symbols in the bani of Guru Nanak allows man to discover a certain 
unity of world and at the same time to become more aware of his own 
destiny as an integral part of the world (Japuji). The various cosmic 
levels are mutually related and in a sense 'bound together 1 by a 'Divine 
Order' (Hukam). 

An important function of religious symbolism of Guru Nanak is its 
capacity to express certain patterns of Ultimate Reality that can be 
comprehended only in an integrated manner. One example will suffice, 
the symbolism of the five khands (stages of spiritual progress) as given 
in Japuji 42 presents the mode of existence from one world to another. 
A transfer from temporal to the spiritual existence is a significant factor 
in the functional role of symbols. One can easily understand the 
significance of all these 'images' because of the possibility of a passage 
exists. One can pass through the series of Khands in so far as one 
proves capable of detaching oneself from immediate reality while 
performing one's duties in life in the spirit of a Gurmukh. This factor of 
Guru Nanak's teachings plays a significant role in the development of 
Gurmat Vichardhara (Sikh Philosophy). 

The religious symbols in the bani of Guru Nanak have the 
capacity to express that oppositions and antagonism can be integrated 
into unity (Siddh goshf). 

The usage of Puranic mythology as a mode of symbolization not 
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only finds a justification but also reveals itself as an integral part of 'All 
reality 1 or 'Sacrality'. 

Finally, we must stress the existential values of religious symbolism 
of Guru Nanak. In the bani of Guru Nanak a symbol always points to 
a reality or a situation concerning human existence. Here, symbols 
establish contact with the deep sources of life, they express the 'spiritual' 
as 'life experience' and not as concepts 43 . That is why symbols and 
imagery used by Guru Nanak have a kind of numinous aura; they 
reveal that the modalities of the spirit are at the same time manifestations 
of life and consequently, they directly concern human existence and 
have a deep universal appeal. The fundamental ingredients of Guru 
Nanak's religious symbolism in a comprehensive analysis is a compelling 
study of the nature as universally recognised symbols. It is a well known 
fact that universally recognised signs and symbols as representation of 
human thought- spans all ages and continents. 44 Besides, symbolism of 
Guru Nanak not only reveals a pattern of reality or a dimension of 
existence but also gives a meaning to human existence. This is why 
symbols, concerning Ultimate Reality, also offer existential revelation to 
a person who deciphers their meaning (Mul Mantra), 

Moreover, religious symbols in the bani of Guru Nanak translates 
a human situation in cosmological terms, it reveals the unity between 
human existence and structure of the cosmos. In the theology of Guru 
Nanak man does not feel himself isolated from the cosmos, he opens 
himself to the objective world and succeeds in emerging from 
his personal situation to reach a comprehension of the universe. 

The most important function of religious symbolism of Guru Nanak 
is that, through it the individual experience is 'awoken' and transmuted 
into a spiritual act. This is Guru Nanak's way of propagating a Universal 
morality that cut across the bonds of creeds and bind all men 
of goodwill in the practice of the gospel of integration. 

It is evidently clear from the above study, that the usage of folk 
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language, local dialects and forceful devices of communication with 
emotional orientation (Rasas and Ragas) and shades of Universal 
religious symbolism not only possess the inbuilt gradients of instant 
appeal to human senstivity and appears to play a significant role in the 
mechanism of the thought process of the readers but also invokes the 
inherent spirit of the global vision and Universal outlook of Guru Nanak's 
message of human salvation. Herein, lies the scope and area of Guru 
Nanak's contribution to the development of Punjabi language as 
medium of communication. 

Notes and References 

I. The greatest consituent in the language of Guru Nanak bani, Panjabi was 
of course the spoken language of the people of the Punjab (areas lying 
north of the river Ghaggar stretching north and west upto the river Indus), 
had all along a folk literature of its own in the various dialects spoken over 
its vast extent Of all the dialects of Punjab, the most remarkable form had 
come from the areas lying west of the river Ravi, which while culturally 
not following a uniform pattern, had generally been tinged by Muslim 
tradition and by Persian and Arabic though basically it remained firmly 
Indian. Therefore, the Panjabi dialects of the hymns of Guru Nanak may 
indicate the cultural influences that had been built up there. See Gurbachan 
Singh Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib (In English Translation), Publication 
Bureau, Punjabi University, Patiala, Vol.I,Introduction, p. Xli. 

2 Basically, Guru Nanak's language was Lehandi. But during his itineraries 
(udasis) he learnt various local dialects which had their affects on his 
compositions. 

3. At times Sanskrit is predominant and at other place, Apabhramsh. 
Example of the first category can be cited in his Sahaskriti Salo%(Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1353). 

4. Gurubachan Singh Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib ( In English Translation), 
Introduction, p. Xli. 

5. Ibid 

6. Guru Granth Sahib, p. 903. 

7. This may not be taken as absolute rule. This is not a practice observed 
without exception but its occurrence may be seen generally and usually, 
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See Gurbachan Singh Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib (In English Transla- 
tion), Vol. I, p. Xliii. 

8. Rag Vadahans, Mahala I, Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 578-581. 

9. Rag Tukhari, Mahala I, Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 74-75. 

10. Siddh Gosht is the transcript of a discussion with Yogis, who would be 
drawn from several language areas and who normally carry on their 
discussion and dissemination in varieities of Hindi {Guru Granth 
Sa/w£,pp.938-46). Siddh Gosht of Guru Nanak is primarily concerned with 
repudiation of the Tantra cult as practised by the Jogis in the Punjab. 

11. Gurubachan Singh Talib, Sri Guru Granth Sahib ( In English Translation). 
Introduction, p. Xliii. 

12. p. Xliv. 

13. Ibid 

14. The bani being poetry, its grammatical structure need not conform to 
analytical prose. Especially because of the expression being in most cases 
highly compact, arising from the flow of spiritual inspiration. In the study 
of bani, structure is left to take care of itself. However, the vowel marks 
(vibhaktas) are reliable guide to interpretation of this religious text. 

15. Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 4 1 7-4 1 8 . 

16. Ibid., pp. 469-489. 

17. Ibid, pp. 557-94. 

18. Ibid.,pp. 1107-1117. 

19. Ibid, p. 1353. 

20. Ibid., 722-723. 

21. /£itf,pp.938-946. 

22. Ibid, p.58 see also pp. 60, 153, 1 169 and 1410. 

23. Guru Nanak placed himself on a level with the low caste disinherited fold 
denied of the path of liberation (bhakti). Out of compassion for them he 
raised his voice: 

7>te Wfe Tfttft J »ffe TflfH 

(Toot feff 9 nftr Trftr ^few fh§ fe»r tfbri 
ftrft rite" HH T ?fl»fte fe5 aefir 3tft swfljri 

(The lowest among the low castes; lower than the lowliest-Nanak is with 
them. 

He envies not those , with worldly greatness. 

Lord, Thy Glance of grace falls on the land where the humble 
are cherished) -Guru Granth Sahib, p. 15. 
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At another place, he exalts the low caste thus: 

fpfe atfte ^ 3fen 
3 1 oF doc ofUg 5jfe> 

fefe H6 l Jl <tfen 
<voc< y^»r yftj# ftfeii 

(Should anyone out of the higher castes serve the Lord, 

Beyond expression is his merit. 

One out of the lower castes that serves God. 

Saith Nanak, may wear shoes made from my skin). 

Ibid.,p. 1256. 

24. Pritam Singh, 'Keertana and the Sikhs' in Journal of Sikh Studies, Vol.III, 
No.2, August 1976, p. 184. 

25. Ibid 

26. 7S% toPf ort Hife^TH 

felt of ^ rra<j swfewi 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 150. 

27. The Janamsakhis are the traditional biographies of Guru Nanak Dev 
(1469-1539),founder of Sikhism, written during the 17th, 18th and 19th 
centuries in Gurmukhi script. The Janamsakhis are different both in form 
and content. There are four major traditions of Janamsakhis i.e. Puratan 
Janamsakhi, Meharban Janamsakhi (also called Pothi Sach Khand), 
Bala Janam Sakhi (various versions)and Bhai Mani Singh Janamsakhi 
(also called Gyan Ratnavali). Besides, Colebrooke Janamsakhi (Valaitvali 
Janamsakhi, India Office Library, London) and B-40 Janamsakhi (India 
Office Library, London)are also various well known versions of 
Janamsakhis. For detailed study of the Janamsakhi Literature See Kirpal 
Singh, Janamsakhi Parampara, Published by Punjabi University, 
Patiala,1969. 

28. Ibid, pp. 289, 979, 1174. 

29. Ibid, p. 867. 

30. Ibid , pp. 297, 624 and 747. 

31. Ibid, pp. 213 and 1085. 

32. Ibid, pp. 178, 926 and 962 also p.818. 

33. See Pritam Singh, op. cit. 

34. My interpretation of the symbolism in Guru Nanak bani is a theoretical 
abstraction and it is heavily based on the works of Mircea Eliade for its 
main features ; see Myth and Reality (Tr. by R. Trask), New York, 1963; 
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The Sacred and Profane: The Nature of Religion (Tr.R.Trask), and Myths, 
Rites, Symbols (ed. Wendel C. Beane and William G. Doty), Harper 
Colophon Books, U.S.A., 1976, Vol.11). 

35. In Guru Nanak bani deities out of Hindu pantheon and the Puranas and 
the epics are mentioned, but they are not to be assumed literally. 

36. In the terminology to be found in the bani of Guru Nanak a large number 
of attributive names of the Sagun bhakti are found. These terms represent 
God in His attributed aspect as the Creator and Preserver and object of 
devotion. 

37. Such as Allah (God), Kadir (mighty), Rehman (merciful), Karim (gracious) 
etc.came from the popularly current Muslim vocabulary. Sahib (Lord/ 
Master) and Khasam (Husband/Master) came from the Arabic current at 
that time. Theological and Suflstic terms drawn from Islam are also there, 
but they are used generally in context where audience especially 
addressed may be conceived to be Muslim. 

38. Terms like Wadda (great), Nam, Sabda are also used. There are deeply 
significant esoteric symbols pertaining to higher spiritual experience. These 
terms are drawn mainly from the realm of yogic cults, but in Guru Nanak 
bani their meaning is transmuted to symbolize the joy and ecstasy 
consequent upon the accomplishment of the practice of Sehaj. 

39. Images from the social relationship, from the animal world, and the world 
of nature and vegetation, of agriculture, commerce and from folk-story and 
legend are constantly employed. Kant/Khasam (husband/lord) is God, the 
Divine spouse. The imagery of the married womens' (Suhagan) 
relationship is drawn in which parents' home is this life while hereafter is 
the husband's (Lord's) house, the soul here is living in separation from 
God and is yearning for union (Barah mah.). 

For those involved in voluptuous joys, Guru Nanak expresses his 
compassion over man's suffering because he is ignorant of the 
consequences of his own wild impulses and passions. For this expression 
Guru Nanak has used two striking figures i.e. of the black buck and the 
humming bee (Asa Chhant, Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 439-40). Elsewhere, 
the lust gripped elephant is the figure employed, ramping through the 
forest of desire. 

Figures from bio-sciences have also been used as simile and metaphors. 
The lotus figure occurs in the Siddh Gosht to symbolize purity amidst: i.e. 
impurities of the world, as the lotus that is not touched by water in wh ich 
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it grows. In this context another figure that occurs is that of the duck, 
whose pinions remain unaffected by water it swims. The figures of tree, 
flower and fruit have been used to express the status and qualities of the 
Guru and his benediction (Var Majh, \,20,Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 137,141; 
VarSarang, 20, Ibid., p. 1245). 
40. The mystical overtone in the symbolization of Guru Nanak bani is ex- 
pressed through the imagery of the Indian romantic poetry Biraha. The 
context is the loving devotion (Bhakti) of the self, separated from the 
object of love, that is, the Divine Being by the wheel of transmigration. 
There is a painful feeling and the pangs of deep anguish over separation 
and these emotions are expressed through a variety of literary symbols 
employed in the tradition of biraha rasa. 

A great deal of Guru Nanak bani pertaining to bhakti and mystic 
experience is expressive of anguish of separation and joy of union through 
devotion {bhakti) and Grace (nadar/mehar) of God. The most significant 
of such composition in Guru Nanak bani is Bara Mah (Song of the 
Months) in the Rag (Musical measure) Tukharl 

The type of bhakti expressed in Guru Nanak bani is that of Nirgun bhakti 
i.e. devotion to the formless and unattributed Ultimate Reality. To attune 
the mind in love to the Nirgun Bhakti involves deep concentration.lt 
cannot in any way be grasped by the help of the senses. To express this 
passion of bhakti, the imagery of romantic poetry is involved. The 
devotee is conceived of as the yearning female; the wife pining away in 
sorrow for her beloved husband gone to distant lands in ages when 
separation meant no news or communication for months or years, and 
parting once might means parting for ever in a hopeless vigil to be kept. 
The love lorn bride (suhagan) seeking companionship with her sister- 
friends (sakhi/saheli)\o while away the days of sorrow etc., such modes 
are frequently expressed. Here the sense of bhakti lies in' the quest for 
the union with the Divine,spurred on by love. Such poignant feelings with 
the beautiful hues of romance scattered over the expression of bhakti are 
found in the Bara Mah of Guru Nanak. 

While in form the symbolism in Bara Mah is romantic, in essence it aims 
at so guiding the self perpetually to live in the 'Divine Presence', and to 
give total surrender of oneself to God. 'A synthesized vision of life such 
as suggested here, is the essence of the concept of mysticism and not any 
withdrawl from the world or search after some ascetic creeds'. 
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Guru Nanak in a figure drawn from the household choice of making curd 
from milk, expresses the secret of true , devotion and the pure heart into 
which Divine Grace may be hoped to enter; not in the heart fouled by sin, 
but one that by devotion is purified: 
3^ dte tftr gu f§ erf wzuw 

§IJ of^H ffe Hdfd TWfe? <ffe Pod'H HH^JII 
HUg 3" £t (Wll 

(Wash the pot sitting patiently; then apply to it incense. 

Thereafter proceed to pour into it milk. 

Our actions are milk, our attentive devotion the yeast, 

With heart freed from desire put yeast in the milk, contemplate the Sole 

Name of God — 

Unavailing are all other actions). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 728. 
The expression of true bhakii in Guru Nanak bani is a great source of 
enlightement in the higher spiritual secrets and mystical experience. 
Doubt arising from the disbelief is condemned as illusion and mystical 
experience of joy and ecstasy (Anand) are voiced in the ever present 
rememberance (nam simrari) of God. 

The perpetual consciousness of the immanence of 'Divine presence' is 
expressed with the help of various metaphors, imageries from the 
phenomenal world. For example in Sri Raga, at the opening, the Sabad: 
Moti ta Mandir usarei are recounted pleasures of the world, such, as 
gorgeous palaces, delights of voluptuous pleasures, miraculous powers, 
royal grandeur. At the end of each such visionaries the resolve: 
H^t 3" HOT Qmafo UBfft 3 Ztftr ria'Qll 

(Lest such pleasures delude me into forgetting Thee and Thy Name enter 
not my mind). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 14. 
In the next hymn *koti koti miri arja are mentioned achievements of Yoga. 
The harshest austerities, ascent into the firmament as bird's wings, 
whrilling out God's laudation with everlasting motion of the wind: yet at 
each step the cry arises : 

Sfe S2t >Wt »retr u*? Ufrx? >Hftwfi 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 14. 
In Var Majh (Guru Granth Sahib, pp. 141-42) in re-expression of these 
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affirmations are mentioned the world's wonderous delights, terrible 
maladies, great evils pursuing the self, voluptuous delights yet despite all 
distractions : 

Still must I land Thee, in unyielding joy of heart, 
U^ftj HH feftj ?g uftf|| 

HHrwt rrast Hc^ <J# yrft oft f^s fft§n 

Gww Gm«//i £a/u'6, pp. 141-42. 
In Asa (Guru Granth Sahib, p. 9) in a hymn also included in Rahras ( the 
Evening Prayer) , Guru Nanak thus expresses the consciousness of the 
'Divine Presence' as the very breath of the devotees' life. 

»T¥ T rite* fent nfo wQw 

(I live only as God's Name I utter; 
Forgetfulness of it to me is death. 

Hard it is to induce in oneself utterence of the holy Name. 

As hunger for the holy Name arises; 

In that hunger are consumed all sorrows). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p.9. 
The state of realization of the 'Divine Presence' has been expressed in a 
universal image. In this context deep mystical terms: 
tt* >>ffVf3' f33 ^tell 

(Make loving devotion the crucible; that mould you the amrita 
of realization. 

In this holy mould mint the coin of realization). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 8. 
Union with the Absolute is the Ultimate end of 'Guru Nanak BhaktV. In 
Guru Nanak bani the union with the Absolute is experessed through 
symbols. The most commonly used symbol is that of water flowing into 
water . The drop into the ocean and the merging to be indistinguishable 
from it. In the words of Guru Arjan Dev : 
frT& HW VfftT HH »Ffe 
fe§ HfaT £fe HHWH 
frfte 3F??T Iff* faffHIl 

\fsT at Ft? 
(As water into water mingles; 
So does light merge into Divine Light. 
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Then is ended wandering in transmigration and rest found; 
Nanak ever is a sacrifice to the Lord). 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 278. 
The ultimate end of all spiritual endeavour is to transcend and abide in 
the Divine Presence. This state of grace is spontaneous operation of 
Divine Presence (Hukam). Such is its mystery and glory that Guru Nanak 
says: 

fedlA cffe ^ki'dll 
(Vrtc* c<ti(V ora^ 1 Hfll 
(Its expression is hard as steel) 

Guru Granth Sahib, p. 8. 
(The above note on the religious symbolization of Guru Nanak bani is 
largely based on the study of the related theme given in Gurbachan Singh 
Talib's Sri Guru Granth Sahib). In English Translation, Introduction^ 
Ivi-Ixi). 

In Japuji (Pauri 20, Guru Granth Sahib, p. 4) Guru Nanak affirms, all 
deeds done must find retribution (sow thyself the seed, consume the 
produce thereof). In this vision the imagery to express the stern law of 
retribution is borrowed from the realm of agriculture and it is adopted as 
a symbol for the Divine Law/Law of Justice/Law of Retribution wherein 
every deed, good or bad influence the future destiny of the individual self 
The accumulated deeds (Kirat Kamai or deeds done)in accordance with 
the 'Divine Law' is not something arbitrary made in heaven (like that of 
the Day of Judgement in Muslim Religion) but in consequence of the 
Divine Hukam, the cosmic law of the universe. 

Guru Nanak's vision of the universe in its functioning is centered in 
Dharma (moral law that keeps the cosmos going according to the Divine 
will). Dharma is righteousness and its essence lies in compassion.The 
imagery for it is 'taken from Puranic mythology (Japuji 16, Gu*-u Granth 
Sahib, p. 4). The operation of the Divine Law and the moral lesson for the 
end of the evil doers has been expressed with the example of the tyrants 
from Puranic lore (Var Asa 10, Ibid., pp. 224-25). Guru Nanak's vision of 
ontology and expression of judgement, unlike that of his contemporary 
bhaktas was not confined to Puranic legendary references, but took in its 
sweep the contemporary scene where tyranny must come to a deserved 
end too. (Ramkali Dakhani, Onkar 49, Guru Granth Sahib, p. 937, also 
Gauri Ast-7,lbid., p. 223). Guru Nanak had expressed deep anguish at the 
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prevailing injustice, corruption and evil in society, which he has expressed 
through the symbol of the dark night (Var Asa, Guru Granth Sahib, 
p. 468). 

In Guru Nanak's own time Babar invaded India. Guru Nanak was a witness 
to Babar's inroads to Wazirabad (now in Pakistan). The four hymns of the 
Guru {Asa 39, Guru Granth Sahib, p.360; Asa Ast 11-12, Ibid., p. AWJilang 
5, Ibid., p. 722) pertaining to this occasion, besides throbbing with pity 
for the sufferings of the innocent humanity and expressing deep anguish 
over the fall of India; state the great moral lesson on which, cosmos law, 
and neglect of which by men can lead only to suffering and self-destruc- 
tion. In his great vision on the destiny of nations, when they forsake the 
path of righteousness, the Guru expreses his judgement on the degenerate 
state of Indian society and consequent repurcussions. 

42. Guru Granth Sahib.pp. 7-8. 

43. /«<*, pp.360,417,722-23. 

44. For detailed study of the Universal signs and symbols see Andrian 
Frutiger, Signs And Symbols - Their Design And Meaning (original in 
German, Translated into English by Andrew Bluhm), Studio Edition, Pub. 
Best Seller Publications Limited, London, England, 1989. 



GURU NANAK'S RESPONSE TO WAR AND 

VIOLENCE 

Balwant Singh Dhillon 

The Sikhs, the world over carry a very high reputation as indus- 
trious, honest and brave people. Undoubtedly, they have a long and 
glorious tradition of valour and bravery to their credit. Likewise, they 
have shown a remarkable spirit of tolerance and forbearance, and have 
faced death without any remorse or malice towards their tormentors. 
They have always been in the vanguard of armed struggle against the 
repressive state machinery. Similarly in pre-and post-independence era, 
whenever they have felt they are being ill-treated or deprived of their 
just rights, they have not only launched but also successfully conducted 
non- violent or Satyagraha type agitations against the state. Evidently, 
they have demonstrated their indomitable spirit of defiance, armed as 
well as non-violent. 

Guru Nanak's response to his contemporary political milieu in 
general, and to violence in particular, was veiy largely determined by the 
nature of his mystic experience. Many modem scholars of Sikhism who 
failed to appreciate this, have been baffled as to how a peace-loving 
community committed to ideals of brotherhood, equality and well-being 
of all, could resort to the policy of armed confrontation. They believe 
that the idea of armed confrontation or use of force is quite alien to the 
basic spirit of Sikhism. Consequently, they lament that successors of 
Guru Nanak, especially those who resorted to armed confrontation and 
promoted militarisation of the Sikh Panth, allegedly deviated from the 
original lofty mission. 
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Fredric Pincott is foremost among the scholars who subscribe to 
the above view. He believes that the activity of Guru Hargobind was 
a reversal of "the best intentions of the founder of Sikhism." 1 He has 
further remarked that "the entire reversal of the project" was gradual, 
and was as much due to political cause as to a steady departure from 
the teachings of Guru Nanak. 2 To be precise about his view regarding 
the development of Sikhism, he states, "no contrast indeed will be 
greater than that between the inoffensive and gentle-minded Guru Nanak 
and the war-like and ambitious Gurus of later times." 3 It is significant to 
note that to Fredric Pincott, "intention of Guru Nanak was to bring 
reconciliation between Hinduism and Islam, but his pious object was 
defeated by political cause, and by the war-like nature of the people of 
Punjab." 4 J.D. Cunningham had remarked earlier that, "the temper and 
the circumstances of Guru Hargobind prompted him to bring new inno- 
vations in Sikhism." 5 Later on many a scholars like J.N. Sarkar accused 
Guru Hargobind that "he had so completely sunk the character of re- 
ligious reformer in that of a conquering general, that he had no scruple 
in enlisting large bands of Afghan mercenaries." 6 Arnold Toynbee, a 
renowned historian has also been constrained to note that Sikhism fell 
from, "religious heights into political trough, because (Guru) Hargobind 
and (Guru) Gobind Singh.... succumbed to the temptation to use force." 7 
Recently W.H. McLeod has added another dimension by suggesting 
that, "the arming of the Sikh Panth would not have been the result of 
any decision of Guru Hargobind." 8 He thinks that "the growth of mili- 
tancy within the Panth must be traced primarily to the impact of Jat 
cultural pattern and the economic problems which prompted a military 
response." 9 Obviously, the variety of views cited above, suggests a state 
of dichotomy between the faith of Guru Nanak and the policy and 
activities pursued by some of his successors. Secondly, they yield the 
impression that Guru Hargobind and Guru Gobind Singh were enticed 
by some war-like elements in their following, to depart from the path of 
Guru Nanak and to adopt the policy to militarise the Sikh Panth, which 
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also smacks of political intentions. The inter-locking of spiritual and 
temporal aspects in Sikhism is inevitably associated with the policy of 
armed struggle with accompanying political overtones. While deciding 
its emergence, nature and motives, therefore, it will have to be examined 
whether the religion of Guru Nanak really intended to insulate religion 
from politics, or it contains any political idea which ultimately provided 
ideological legitimacy to the policy of armed confrontation. Therefore, 
it is pertinent to inquire into whether the nature of Guru Nanak's reli- 
gious experience permits any spirit of defiance and ifit does, then what 
is the nature of his protest. 

In studying the social behaviour, almost all the sociologists are 
unanimous in their view that the religious experience of any kind works 
as a major catalyst in determining the attitude of its followers. Though, 
in the typologies of religious leadership various types of religious author- 
ity have been enumerated, but to explore the social dimension of reli- 
gious experience, the sociologists have invariably followed Max Weber 
to denote it as ascetic, mystical and prophetic. 10 In the words of Max 
Weber, "the genuine prophet preaches, creates or demands new obli- 
gations." 11 Moreover, prophetic experience has been found radically 
different from both the ascetic and the mystical experience, because it 
neither involves withdrawal from the world and society, nor does it 
accept the world as it is. 12 Joachim Wach enables us to understand this 
contrast, when he says, "owing to his contact with the deepest sources 
of life the prophet reacts rigorously against all disturbances of perver- 
sion of the civil or moral order, which is meant to reflect the divine will." 
He feels, "the consciousness of being the organ, instrument or mouth- 
piece of the divine will is characteristic of the self-interpretation of the 
prophet." 13 Actually sociologists are unanimous in their view that pro- 
phetic experience involves a sense that one is serving as a divine agent 
to challenge the evil social order in the name of ultimate standards. 14 It 
always emphasizes criticism and revision of the social order, and in- 
volves a call for struggle, not only to eradicate it but also to establish 
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it on just and equitable terms. Comprehending the true spirit and impact 
of the prophetic experience, Dr Muhammad Iqbal has aptly remarked 
that the advent of prophet is creative, and that it tends to control the 
forces of history and thereby to create a fresh world of ideals. 15 He has 
very emphatically stated that M the desire to see his religious experience 
transformed into a living world force, is always supreme in the prophet" 16 
Evidently, the nature of religious experience holds key to the prophet's 
response to the social order. But the scholars writing on Guru Nanak's 
response to politics, so far, have completly overlooked these dimen- 
sions of his religious experience. Consequently, they have failed to properly 
judge and appreciate the impact of Guru Nanak's religious experience 
on the social behaviour of his followers. 

Analyses of Guru Nanak's bani and various Janamsakhi tradi- 
tions make it abundantly clear that Guru Nanak intensely felt himself to 
be an intermediary or instrument of God to proclaim the Divine Will. 
Though he never claimed to be an incarnation of God, he certainly acted 
as mouth-piece of God, through whom the Divine Will came to be 
manifested in the word of God, i.e., ShabadP Like a true and genuine 
prophet, neither did he preach renunciation of the society or the world, 
nor did he accept the society or the world as it was. 18 He unequivocally 
and fearlessy, criticized the evil order, whether it was social, religious or 
political. 19 To bring about radical change in the existing social order he 
propounded new ideals, and to realize them he also established the new 
institutions of guruship, sangat, langar and dharamsala. Through 
these ideals and institutions he applied pragmatic test to his religious 
experience which in return was to transform the whole gamut of human 
relationship to estabilish a fresh world order. Evidently we can term 
Guru Nanak's religious experience as a prophetic one, which, not only 
challenged the contemporary social order, but also demanded new 
obligations to wage a relentless struggle against it, and to establish a 
fresh world of ideals ultimately leading to a fresh world order in the 
shape of the Sikh Panth. Throughout history, Guru Nanak's religious 
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experience not only continued to deepen the historical awareness of his 
followers, but it also provided to them guidance and motivation to 
withstand evil and to participate in the struggle to remove it as a divine 
obligation. 

Sometimes, it has also been suggested that Guru Nanak's mes- 
sage is primarily concerned with spiritualism with a predominandy moral 
theological content. 20 Guru Nanak has also been termed chiefly as a 
pacifist, whose jnajor thrust was conciliation among various faiths. 21 
Certainly, he preached love, peace, compassion and harmony with all 
creatures. But these scholars have failed to appreciate the prophetic 
dimension of his religion. Resistance to evil and protest against evil 
order, be it social, religious or political, have remained completely 
overlooked. As explained earlier, we can term Guru Nanak's religious 
experience as a prophetic one, the chief characteristics of which are 
criticism of the evil social order and a call for struggle in the name of 
God to remove it in order to establish a just world order. 

Inevitably, a 'church' propagating resistance to evil social order as 
a divine obligation in its endeavour for justice, may come in conflict or 
clash with the 'state' perpetuating the order to its own advantage. The 
ensuing conflict can further lead to escalation of war and viloence. We 
have observed how some scholars were perplexed over the supposed 
contrast between 'the gendeminded and inoffensive disposition of Guru 
Nanak' and 'the war-like attitude of the later Gurus'. Their supposition 
betrays ignorance, because their comprehension of Guru Nanak as a 
pacifist has been overshadowing their judgement, and resultandy, they 
have not bothered to inquire into Guru Nanak's response to war and 
violence. His nature of protest against the evil social order, and his 
attitude towards the use of force, have not been properly judged in the 
context of his over-all world- view. 

There are numerous verses of Guru Nanak which reflect his na- 
ture of protest against the corrupt and inefficient political set-up. 22 He 
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has enjoined upon the ruling class not to inflict atrocities on the subjects. 
Instead he wants them to be considerate and just to mitigate the sufferings 
of the people. 23 Setting aside other norms for succession, he has pro- 
pounded that merit and competence alone should determine the right to 
the throne. 24 Disapproving of moral laxity, and setting high standards of 
morality, he desired that a king should not only be an embodiment of 
divine virtues, but he should also dispense justice without any impunity. 25 
He was of the firm view that the ultimate source of authority is God, and 
that He alone is the distributor of temporal power and riches. 26 He 
believed that man's first and foremost allegiance is to God and not to 
worldly thrones or persons in authority. 27 Obviously, Guru Nanak's 
allegiance to the State was not unqualified or without any strings. In 
fact, it is on just conduct only, that a ruler can claim allegiance from 
followers of Guru Nanak. Otherwise, if he did not perform his duty 
justly, and for the good of the people, he was liable to lose the mandate 
to rule, and enlightened or divinely inspired persons have the right to 
challenge his authority. 

Guru Nanak was a strong proponent, of peaceful co-existence, 
and abhored the use of State power to seek conversion from other 
faiths to swell the ranks of the religion of the ruling class. 28 There are 
certain verses of Guru Nanak which exhort man not to indulge in such 
propensities but to control the vices which perpetually vitiate human 
relationship and social environment. 29 He has postulated the heteroge- 
neous character of society where, besides goodness, one also finds 
evil. 30 Consequently one feels disenchanted when he observes discom- 
fort, anger, conflict, enemity, discord, etc., prevailing all around in so- 
ciety. Guru Nanak was against causing grief to anyone, far from blood- 
shed or slaughter of a man. 31 In his opinion every living being created 
by God, is sacred. 32 Naturally, he abhored war, because it brought 
unnecessary death and destruction and a lot of suffering to innocent 
civilians. His reaction to the barbarous behaviour of the Mughal soldiers 
of Babur is well-known. He also reminds us of the wars in which, due 
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to lack of compassion, innumerable precious lives were lost. 33 Presum- 
ably, he is pointing towards the wars of succession, when he refers to 
warring soldiers vying to chop off heads of each other. 34 . 

In India the ideal of ahimsa, i.e., non-injury or absence of desire 
to kill or harm any living being has been a prominent feature of not only 
Gandhian philosophy in modern times, but it has also been a corner- 
stone of traditional Indian ethics as well. Examples of over-zealous 
rulers prohibiting hunting, non- vegetarian food alongwith animal sacri- 
fices to the deties throughout their kingdoms, are not uncommon in 
ancient Indian history. 35 The dictum of ahimsa parmo dharma (i.e., the 
highest dharma) not only caused a change in the food habits of the 
people, but it also brought qualitative change in their mental attitude. 
Consequently, martial qualities such as physical stamina, courage, en- 
durance and mental tenacity disappeared. 36 The impact of ahimsa was 
so great on the psyche of the Indian people, that even in the face of 
Arab invasion a section of the Indian population deserted the Sivistan 
ruler, saying, "our religion is one of peace and quiet, and fighting and 
slaying are prohibited as also all kinds of bloodshed." 37 Max Muller has 
aptly remarked that the doctrine of ahimsa enabled India to live a 
higher spiritual life but it has contributed largely to bring about its po- 
litical death as well 38 . Too much emphasis on ahimsa and utterly blind 
faith to practise it, even in the face of foreign aggression, crippled the 
Indians, religiously and psychologically to formulate a reasoned response 
to resist the evil of war. They failed to judge that the evil of war must 
be weighed against the evil that may occur if tyranny and injustice 
continued to prevail. To submit meekly and to remain non-violent 
against provocations and inequities of the aggressor or oppressor, 
amounts to permiting those who are using violent means, to succeed in 
their sinister designs. Such an attitude finds no locus standi in the faith 
of Guru Nanak. 

Guru Nanak is very much aware of people's rights as well as 
obligations. He concedes that the ruler's lawful demands must be 
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fulfilled, because this is the only way to establish a natural relationship 
between the ruler and the ruled. 39 At the same time, he feels that people 
should know their own rights, and that they must not become a party 
to the evil social order by meeting unlawful demands of corrupt offi- 
cials. 40 He desired people to be conscious of their self-respect and 
enjoined upon them to live an honourable life. 41 He exhorted them to be 
courageous and fearless and to proclaim truth whenever occasion de- 
mands. 42 He even declared death for a just cause the right of heroes. 43 
These ideals not only awakened people to their rights, but also inspired 
them to take intiative or cudgel for a just cause as a moral and divine 
obligation. Through these injunctions Guru Nanak sanctified laying down 
one's life for a just cause, and also injected in his followers a spirit of 
defiance against the evil socio-political order. People's right to protest 
and defence has been equally asserted. Thus, it is quite clear that Guru 
Nanak does not subscribe to non-violence in all situations. In compel- 
ling circumstances to vindicate righteousness and to resist evil, use of 
force has been legitimised. 

During Babur's invasion on Hindustan, ordinary people, especially 
women, suffered terribly at the hands of Mughal soldiers. Guru Nanak 
held the Lodhis, in no uncertain terms, responsible for the agony and 
sufferings of the people, because it was their duty to protect 
the subjects from foreign aggression. Similarly he strongly admonished 
Babur for the tyranny and atrocities let loose on defenceless civilians. 
Evidently, as a religious person, Guru Nanak has not foregone his right 
to criticise and comment on the contemporary political scenario. Actu- 
ally by criticising Babur and other high officials for their barbarious 
behaviour, he has set the tone and tenor of a citizen's right to protest 
against tyrannical and oppressive State power. 

Compared to Sikhism, Christianity has a very strong doctrinal 
ground to remain non-violent and practise pacifism. Jesus Christ in his 
famous "Sermon on the Mount" preached "resist not evil", and "who-so- 
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ever smite you on your right check, turn to him the other also." 44 His 
advice to the Zealots that "those who took the sword will perish by the 
sword", 45 has been the corner-stone of Christian ethics to practise non- 
violence. Later, however, confronted with the moral dilemma to support 
or not to support war, Christian theologians had to formulate a doctrine 
of justification for the Christians to participate in war. Consequently, the 
doctrine formulated by St. Augustine is still considered an essential 
pattern of the Catholic doctrine of war 46 St. Augustine laid down that 
"Church can give its support to a war, only if the cause of one side is 
manifestly just and it is fought without vindictiveness." The Church thus 
accorded sanction to a kind of reluctant participation in a 'just and 
mournful war*. 47 Though many churchmen have been advocating peace- 
ful co-existence and renunciation of distinctions between the just' and 
'unjust 1 wars, and to avoid war they have also been stressing mutual 
trust to govern the relations between different nations, but Paul Tillich 
seems to be very emphatic when he says; "I think the absolute ruling out 
of any war is ideologically impossible, because there are situations in 
which the right to resist might lead first to rebellion and then to revo- 
lution and then to war". He further adds "ruling out any form of resist- 
ance would give to thofce who violate the principle of personality, the 
security of not having to be bothered any longer about what they are 
doing." 48 In fact, he has re-emphasized the need for distinction regarding 
the use of force in the just exercise of power. 

Contrary to the moral dilemma faced by the Christian Church to 
reconcile their doctrinal stand on violence and war, the Sikh community 
has been more fortunate in this context, because there are so many 
verses of Guru Nanak on the basis of which not only his nature of 
protest but his doctrine of definace or resistance can clearly be outlined. 
In this context, as already explained, Guru Nanak has described God 
to be just and righteous. He has visualised God not only to be Protector 
of all, Fearless, Lord of lowly, Support of the supportless, but he has 
also conceived Him as the Destroyer of demons and earthy tyrants. 49 
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It was but natural that such a conception of God inspired and motivated 
His worshippers to be fearless and fair, and also to cultivate a spirit like 
Him to fight against an evil socio-political order. 

No doubt, 'BabarvanV predominantly reflects the agony of the 
general public under the atrocities committed by the invading Mughal 
army. Unfortunately, however, its one very significant dimension, which 
is concerned with Guru Nanak's response to war and violence has not 
received adequate notice. That is his stress on the norms or war ethics 
of a soldier, while fighting the enemy, should war become unavoidable. 

It is noteworthy that Guru Nanak recalls Babur f s army as the 
'marriage party of sin' which has come from Kabul to demand the hand 
of the bride (territorial claim) by force. 50 Evidently, in Guru Nanak's 
opinion, a powerful country or nation on account of its military prowess, 
has no right to usurp the territories or rights of other nations or coun- 
tries. In its endeavour to establish its hegemony, a powerful nation 
should desist from waging war against a weaker nation. Obviously, use 
of force for imperialistic designs or policy of aggression to enslave the 
weaker nations, has been condemned in no uncertain terms. Guru Nanak 
has also termed Babur as f angel of death', 'mighty tiger' and Mughal 
soldiers as 'Satans'. 51 Condemnation in such strong tertns was reserved 
for Babur and his soldiers, since they transgressed human values to the 
extent of crimes against humanity. The Mughal soldiers 1 utter disregard 
for the modesty of womenfolk and their atrocious behaviour towards 
the defenceless and innocent public, has been condemned in very strong 
terms. Devastation and destruction of civilian property was so large, 
that Guru Nanak felt that priceless country had been laid waste. The 
invading Mughal army indulged in massacre of the people, and the 
extent of subsequent turmoil was so severe that there were heaps of 
corpses, and no one dared attend to the injured or dispose of the dead. 
There was large scale looting of wealth and property belonging to 
civilians, and the Mughal army even carried away women as war booty. 
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After expressing his anguish, Guru Nanak does not hesitate to record 
that if a mighty person strikes his mighty foe, then one should not 
lament, but when a mighty lion (Babur) falls upon a defenceless herd of 
catties then their master is answerable for not providing protection to 
them. 

'BabarvanVxs a testimony to Guru Nanak's strong condemnation 
of war and aggression. Use of force or violent means for illegitmate 
expansion of territories, to enslave other nations or to usurp the legiti- 
mate rights of others, has been outrightly condemned. At the same 
time, in case war is unavoidable, or if ultimately it breaks out, Guru 
Nanak was very clear that aggression must be resisted, that the State 
is responsible for providing protection to its people, and that the warring 
soldiers should not transgress the human values or indulge in brutalities 
causing unnecessary death and destruction to innocent and defenceless 
subjects. 
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DIRECTIVES OF GURU NANAK DEV 



Harnam Singh Shan 

According to Professor M. Mujeeb, Guru Nanak's teaching is "a 
remarkable summing up of social doctrines of monotheistic belief. His 
three directives-jfa'rt Karo, Nam Japo, Vand Chhako (Work, Worship 
and Share) - are the foundatiorvof a spiritually-oriented, dynamic social 
life. They constitute together the starting point of good life at anytime, 
anywhere." 1 

The divine Teacher in Guru Nanak gave some more allied direc- 
tives to the common man as well as to the working and the preserving 
person, to the wealthy and healthy as well as to the diseased parts of 
human society. He was, as a matter of fact, a great humanitarian who 
loved humanity as such, irrespective of religious distinctions, social 
barriers, geographical limits or political differences. He was such a 
unique lover of mankind who believed that in order to keep the human 
society happy and healthy, balanced and integrated, it was essential to 
reclaim, reform and rejuvenate even its diseased parts, its rotten and 
depraved constituents, through love, understanding and sympathy. 

2 

And the benevolent Master had a message of hope and cheer for 
all of them, even for the evil-oriented and most hopeless creatures on 
this earth. 2 He was rather convinced of the healing touch of the holy and 
the basic goodness of the common man. 3 He emphatically stated that 
the five sins (metaphorically called 'five thieves', viz. lust, anger, greed, 
attachment and pride) dominate and degrade all human beings. At the 
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same time, he believed that they are, fortunately, endowed with 
sufficient power and capacity to overcome these. He, therefore, 
observed : 

Dominions, wealth, beauty, pride of caste and youthfulness 
all these five are robbers (i.e. deceivers), 

(since) these have deceived the whole world (of goodness), 
no one caught in their clutches, 

can preserve his sense of decency. 

(But) these, too, are robbed (i.e. overcome) by those 

who take shelter with the True Master. 4 

Herein lies the keynote of his message of hope and high spiritedness 
(called charhdi kola in Sikh parlance) for all mankind. 

Guru Nanak also believed in the power and process of redemp- 
tion, but stated unequivocally that : 

No one is redeemed nor attains anything, 
Without the gracious glance of God. 5 

He, therefore, tried to establish a link between the bestowal of the 
Divine Grace and the efforts of an evil-oriented or unregenerate man to 
purify himself and become, thereby, acceptable at His court. Such ef- 
forts are quite possible, as, according to him, the heart of even such a 
human being cherishes some "redeeming qualities" 6 . Religion seeks to 
bring out and vitalize these qualities so as to open the door of liberation. 
Posing this basic problem in Raga Ramkali and suggesting himself its 
solution too, Guru Nanak said : 

The Problem 

No one - neither kings nor chiefs, neither rich nor poor, 
nor those of exalted state remain here permanently. 

No one can stay here beyond his span, 
when his turn comes. 
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The path is hard and terrible, 

and passes through immeasurable lakes 
and impassable mountains. 

I am pining and dying of grief 
owing to my own faults; 

And , so, how can I enter His House, 
without any merits ? 

The meritorious find union with God 
by means of their merits; 

How can I be united to them with love ? 7 

The Solution 

I must become meritorious like them 

by contemplating God in my heart. 

The human being is full of demerits, 

yet redeeming qualities also abide therewith. 

But these qualities are not manifested 

without the guidance of the True Guru 

and meditation on the holy Word. 73 

Reassuring the meritless, the depraved and the dismayed, Guru Nanak 
added therefore : 

The True Guru has turned mere mortals 

into god-like saints; 
And that too without a moment's delay. 8 

He even assured them of all help by the True Guru even in the times of 
the worst troubles and in states of utter helplessness. He, therefore, 
advised them to seek His Grace and help even as their last resort : 

When the sky is overcast 

and the tempest is at its height 
with the sea lashed into millions of waves, 

Call on the True Guru at that moment 
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and be free thus from 

fear of the sinking of your boat. 9 

Moreover, he was such a great apostle of peace, reconciliation 
and unification that he not only enthused the spirit of oneness of human 
fellowship but also categorically held that : 

He alone is the True Master 

Who unites all (with the Lord and with one another). 10 
3 

Besides, he was an amazing nation-builder who had a word of advice, 
a lesson of life for every one moving in any walk of life and belonging 
to any creed or calling, country or community, sex or status. This was 
so, because Guru Nanak knew very well that it took all sorts of people 
to make a nation. Moreover, he was neither a recluse nor a selfish 
worldling, thinking and working merely for his personal benefit; or 
meditating and praying only for his own salvation. "He wanted common 
man to lead a real spiritual life and combines themselves in a social 
pattern which will give rise to toleration for the views of others and a 
general desire to work for the welfare of the whole mankind. " 11 

He, therefore, advised the farmer, the bread-producer of the entire 
society, to : 

Let good deeds be your soil 

and the Guru's Word the seed; 
irrigate it daily with the water of truth. 

Turn yourself into a cultivator 
and let the crop of faith germinate; 

enabling you to know, thereby, 
the difference between the state of heaven and hell. 12 
Exhorting him further, he said at another place : 

Let the mind be the ploughman, 
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good deeds the ploughing; 
honest striving the water and your body the field. 

Let God's Name be the seed, 
contentment the leveller and huminity the garb. 

Let your actions be those of love and amity, 
The seed will then sprout, 
the crop will grow, 
and you will see your home blessed with prosperity. 13 
Guru Nanak taught similar lessons to all human beings, men and 
women, rulers and the ruled, ascetics and house-holders, cultivators and 
traders, masters and servants, seekers and preceptors, teachers and 
students, leaders and masses, workers and shop-keepers, writers and 
travellers; and all those who go into the making of our social structure 
in their respective fields of activity. 

He asked, for instance, the trader or merchant to "carry on his 
trade in order to gain his objective (i.e. profit), lest he should repent 
afterwards" : 14 

He also told the traveller to "carry with him provision of merits for 
travelling expenses and do not leave today's task for tomorrow". 15 

He, similarly, advised the writer : 

Bum worldly attachment and pound it into ink; 

Turn your chaste intelligence into the paper. 
Make devotion your pen and your mind the scribe. 

Then write what the Guru has taught, 
'Write about God's Name and His praise; 

Write also that there is no limit of His praise 
and that there is no end to His greateness. 16 
While he admonished the ritualist Brahman and asked him : 

Why are you wasting your life 

By watering the saline soil (i.e. fruitless deeds) ? 17 
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He warned the haughty Mullah, telling him: 

All are subject to death 

which is inevitable; 
Why not abide then 

in the fear of God, the Creator. 18 

While he cautioned the heedless man : 

You have come into the world to earn profit; 

But you remain engrossed to useless tasks, 
While the night (i.e. the span of your life) 

is heading to its end. 19 

He asked the ignorant woman, that : 

What joy can there be 

For the one without virtue ? 20 



In order to cultivate such virtues and gain real joy, Guru Nanak ex- 
horted all to work hard and do their best in their respective fields of 
duty and responsibility; because : 

In the whole creation 

that I see around me, 
Nothing worthwhile can be obtained 

without effort and exertion. 21 

He, therefore, disapproved of the idlers, parasites and 
charitymongers. He did not spare even the enemies and exploiters of the 
people; and fearlessly called them 'profligate dogs 1 , 'blood-suckers', 
'butchers of the world', 'regents of death', and the like, as under : 

1 . These dogs (i.e. the profligate Lodhi rulers) 

have despoiled the jewels (i.e., the people and 
resources of India) and wasted them. 22 
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None shall remember and cherish them 
in their death. 

2. The rulers have lost their heads 

In the pursuit of sensuous pleasures. 22 

3. They who devour human beings, 

offer namaz, the Muslim prayer! 
They who wield the butchers knife, 

wear the sacred thread round their necks! 23 

4. With Brahmnical paste-marks on their foreheads 

and their loin-cloths with stuck-up ends, 
They are actually the butchers of the world, 
holding knives in their hands. 24 

5. ...Have sent Babar, the Mughal, 

As the regent of death. 25 

Asking them to stop the victimisation of the innocent and exploitation of 
the poor; and exposing, at the same time, their cunningness, he ques- 
tioned their bonafides and argued : 

If the garment be considered polluted 

and made impure by a stain of blood; 

How can the minds of those be deemed pure 
who suck the blood of human beings? 26 

Guru Nanak, similarly, denounced the ways and mechanization of 
the moneyed class. Cautioning the capitalists of all lands and times, he 
advised them, as below, to see and think before exploiting' the poor 
further and amassing all the more wealth by hook or crock : 

If the departed one has carried 

some wealth with him; 
You may also engage in amassing the same. 

But accumulate it only after seeing, 
understanding and thoughtfully determining this glaring feet 27 
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Warning them further, he stated : 

Multitudes have been strayed and humiliated 

because of this wealth, 
Which can never be amassed without evil-doings 

and which never accompanies any one in death. 28 
5 

In a similar bold and effective way, Guru Nanak also instructed the self- 
oriented materialists of all denominations. Equating their outer form and 
inner urge with a huge but ungrateful elephant, and comparing them with 
that of a tiny but grateful sparrow-like God-oriented soul, the Guru 
concluded : 

Such a one alone is dear to God 

and attains His Grace; 
Who utters His Name and adores Him. 29 

Expressing his amazement at the ungrateful attitude of selfish 
wayward man and trying to arouse his good sense, the Guru remarked: 

He claims to own everything, 

But does not own the all-pervading God, 
(Who alone has given him all that but) 
Whom he considers alien! 30 

Hence, cautioning him and his fellow-beings, he advised them to — 

Beware ! lest 

(engrossed in worldly pleasures and splendours) 
You should forget the Beneficient God 

and His Name is effaced from your mind ! 31 

Admonishing, at the same time, the unremembering and ungrateful crea- 
tures, Guru Nanak painfully observed : 

God has bound our life-breath through water and air 
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and has given us mighty lamps, the moon and the sun. 
He has also blessed us with the earth to lfve and 
die upon; 

yet we have forgotton all His boons and bounties. 32 
At another place, expressing his surprise at such an attitude, he 
exclaimed : 

Why should we cast Him out of our minds, 
Who is the Lord of our life and soul ? 

And all that we eat and wear 

is impure without cherishing Him. 33 

6 

Similarly, he never missed an opportunity to expose and lash out at the 
hypocrites. He, rather, exposed their cant and warned them in all sin- 
cerity and boldness. Addressing the so-called learned and the religious- 
minded, the Master said: 

1 . Do not utter falsehood, Pandit! 

state, what is true. 34 

2. Discard hypocrisy, 

and take to God's Name; 
For, it is by devotion to the Name alone 

that you will be able to swim through safely, 35 
(that is, get liberation). 

As a matter of fact, he was shocked to see them degraded and 
deteriorated to slid* an extent that while condemning the cant in religion 
and commenting on their hypocratic ways, false professions and 
affected piety, he observed : 

There is a famine of truth, falsehood prevails 

and the darkness of the Age 
has made goblins of men. 

The whole seed of true religion 
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has exhausted its merit with the departure of those 

who had sown it. 
How can the one^iow broken into half, sprout ?... 

The learned dance, play on instruments 
and deck themselves as beauties 

(for their roles in theatrical performances). 
They shout aloud and sing the war-like 

deeds of the past heroes. 
The foolish scholars, for the love of amassing wealth, 

revel in mental tricks and quibbles. 
The religious-minded perform religious acts 

but lose their merit by seeking the way 
to their own salvation as their reward. 

Tl*se who call themselves celebates, 
knowing not the right way of celebacy, 

discard their hearths and homes. 
All of them consider themselves perfect 

and none regards himself as anything less. 
But when one is weighed 

against the weights of merit (i.e. true religion), 
Then alone one knows 

how much one really weighs. 
(That is, their lives lack real virtues, 

their deeds are sham and their professions false.) 36 . 
While ridiculing, thus, the cant in religion and condemning it out- 
right, Guru Nanak stated very aptly and ironically too : 

He who sings songs of devotion 

without understanding their illuminating import; 
The starving Mullah, who converts his house 

into a mosque to satisfy his hunger; 
He, who being incapable of earning a living, 

gets his ears pierced 
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(so that he could beg by passing for a Yogi); 
He, who becomes a faqir (mendicant) 

and loses thereby his caste-respect; 
He, who claims to be a guru or pir (i.e. preceptor), 

but goes around begging; 
Never ever touch the feet of such a person. 37 

Concluding this, the Guru claimed that ~ 

They alone have recognised the right way 

who eat from what they earn by their own toil. 

and give away something in charity 
(for those in need). 38 

Guru Nanak did not spare, thus, even the scholarly, the educated 
and the learned folk. Placing the righteous conduct and good character 
above intellectual brilliance and academic attainments, he went to the 
extent of saying: 

He, who is educated but indulges 

in greed, pride and craving, 
Should be reckoned ignorant 

inspite of all his education. 39 

Similarly, cautioning all concerned, he advised : 

A literate man who sins, 

should not be spared. 
Neither a good man be punished, 

because he is illiterate. 40 

According to his own test of merit in this respect : 

He alone is really learned 

who does good to others. 41 

Alternate renderings : 

True learning induces in the mind 
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Service of the people. 
Or 

True learning induces one 

to become altruistic and do good to others. 
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THE INSTITUTION OF DHARAMSALA : 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 



Balwant Singh Dhillon 

I. Introduction 

The early history of the Sikh Panth shows that the Sikh religious 
establishment called the gurdwara, gradually evolved from its earlier 
counterpart known as dharamsala. Early Sikh sources are replete with 
accounts that the dharamsala stood at the very centre of the commu- 
nity life of the Sikhs. Moreover, historical experience of the community 
confirms that it proved to be such a perfect precursor to the gurdwara 
and so easily slipped into its role that transition from dharamsala to the 
gurdwara is hardly noticeable in the Sikh literature. Hence, the study 
of the institution of the dharamsala, its origin and functioning 
with reference to its role in early Sikh history has become imperative for 
better understanding of the gurdwara and its legislation. 

II. Genesis and Growth 

Theologically speaking, for a Sikh whole of this earth is veritably 
a dharamsala, a place to practise dharama. However, the origin of 
dharamsala, where the early Sikhs used to meet for worship 
and devotion, can be traced back to the times of Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism. A cursory glance at the Sikh sources reveals that 
during the itineraries of Guru Nanak quite a few people felt attracted to 
his faith. Wherever Guru Nanak found his disciples, he not only 
organised them into congregational circle (sangat) but motivated them 
also to build a religious centre, the dharamsala. Obviously, the 
dharamsala presupposes a Sikh sangat which was infact a 
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pre-requisite for its emergence at a particular place. We come across 
instances in Sikh history where neophyte Sikhs took upon themselves 
to found the dharamsala, so that the mission of the great Guru may be 
carried on. Bhai Gurdas remarks about its origin: 

Wherever Guru Nanak visited that place became a place of 
worship. The most important centres including those of the jogis 
visited by the Guru became spiritual centres. Even houses have 
been turned into dharamsalas where kirtan was sung on the eve 
ofBaisakhi. 

After his sojourn in different lands and people, Guru Nanak settled at 
* Kartarpur (now in Pakistan) where people from different walks of life 
belonging to different denominations, coming from far and wide gath- 
ered around him to hear his sermon. Subsequently, he founded a reli- 
gious centre known as dharamsala which became a nucleus of his 
ministry. Evidently the origin of dharamsala is not obscure but a well- 
known fact of Sikh history. 

The Sikh sources confirm that the dharamsalas initially came into 
being at the instance of the Sikh Gurus. In fact to organise the Sikhs into 
well-knit units such centres were of an utmost necessity. Towards the 
close of 16th century, besides Kartarpur there were Khadur, Goindwal, 
Ramdaspur, Tarn Taran, Kartarpur (Doaba) and Sri Hargobindpur which 
developed into important Sikh centres primarily because they had been 
founded by the Sikh Gurus themselves. With the introduction of the 
institutions of manji and later on the masand system, the Sikhs 
appointed on these institutions played significant role to build up 
dharamsalas in their respective areas and zones. There is every 
likelihood that some of the devout and spirited Sikhs might have had 
performed yeomans' services to found dharamsalas at different places 
of Punjab and country as well. With the return of Udasis into the fold 
of mainstream, Guru Hargobind and the Sikh Gurus following him, 
deputed them to preach the Sikh mission to distant lands. It seems, the 
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Udasi preachers proved particularly useful to rejuvenate the 
dharamsalas established by Guru Nanak outside the Punjab which 
perhaps had become disfunctional due to lack of contact with the cen- 
tral Sikh religious authority. Unfortunately, scholars are not aware of the 
fact that in spite of the hostile attitude of the Mughals, Guru Hargobind 
had a remarkable success to expand the network of dharamsalas not 
only in the Punjab region but also in other parts of India. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur's missionary tours in the Malwa region of Punjab and 
North-eastern India proved very fruitful to add a few more centres to 
the already existing centres in these regions. Besides, the Punjabi khatris 
who embraced Sikhism and had settled at the major trade centres of the 
country, especially situated on the trade routes, also contributed in a 
very significant manner to establish dharamsalas at their respective 
places. In modern times, the diaspora Sikhs who migrated to settle in 
different parts of the world are performing the same job to spread the 
message of Sikhism among the immigrant Sikhs and natives as well 
through the institution of gurdwara. 

As it was expected, the dharamsala pre-supposes a Sikh 
congregation. In other words to conceive it without a Sikh sangat, is 
hard to believe. The dharamsalas might have come up at those places 
where the Sikhs had a sizeable number. Most of the dharamsalas came 
up at those places which had been sanctified by the Sikh Gurus them- 
selves. They were built up either to commemorate their sacred memory 
or to enshrine the holy relics associated with them. Hence, such 
dharamsalas were attraction of special reverence and subsequently got 
prominence over the local or community dharamsalas. If we lode into 
the history of various dharamsalas we will not be surprised to find that 
every dharamsala is a living testimony to the glorious saga of Sikh 
tradition and has much in store to inspire the future generation of the 
Sikhs. 
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Though, the institution of dharamsala flourished in time and space 
yet to ascertain its purpose and status, observations of the B. 40 
Janamsakhi are very significant. While describing Guru Nanak's 
interview with God, the author of above Janamsakhi, writes how God 
has revealed Himself to the Guru.- 

You are Nanak and your Panth will flourish. Your followers shall 
be called Nanak Panthis and their salutation shall be O^t U^S 1 
Hfe H^dig, I shall bless your Panth. Inculcate men's devotion 
towards Me and strengthen their obedience to dharma. As the 
Vaishnavas have ramsal (temple), the Jogis have their asans 
(seats) and the Muslims their mosques, so your followers shall 
have their dharamsala. 

Two very significant points emerge out of this. Firstly, for the Sikhs the 
dharamsala was a divinely ordained institution. Resultantly, to build it 
or contribution towards it in any manner was to participate in a divine 
mission. Secondly, it provided the Sikhs an alternative locus for worship 
which was quite distinct from those of the other denominations. Thus, 
to evolve as well as preserve the Sikh identity at an earlier stage of Sikh 
history, the institution of dharamsala had played an important role 
which is equally needed now in the gurdwaras. 

The evidence at our disposal suggests that the institution of 
dharamsala was introduced in Indian sub-continent almost 
simultaneously with the foundation of Sikhism. In the century that 
followed with the active involvement of the Sikh Gurus and the hard 
work put into by the Sikh missionaries the dharamsala became an 
essential and distinctive symbol of Sikhism. Within a short span of time 
the entire country, especially the Punjab and trade routes running 
between Chitagong and Kabul on the one hand, Agra and Burhampur 
on the other, were found studded with the Sikh dharamsalas. 
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III. Obstacles in Growth 

Notwithstanding the phenomenal success to found the dharamsalas 
in different regions and cities of the country, the Sikh mission had to face 
strong opposition from some vested interests. Traditionally, the Sikh 
Gurus were least interested to establish their dharamsalas with assist- 
ance of any kind from the Mughal State. The sakhi relating to 
a karoria opposing Guru Nanak, clearly depicts that some of the local 
Mughal officials working at the lower rungs of the administration 
were not favourably inclined towards the dharamsalas coming up in the 
areas falling under their jurisdiction. Similarly, Goinda Marwaha, a 
chaudhry of Goindwal wanted to drive away Guru Amar Das simply 
because the Guru had declined his demand to part away with a share 
from the offerings of the dharamsalas. Noorudin ? s attempt to 
forcibly take away the construction material meant for the dharamsala 
of Tarn Taran depicts well the jealous and hostile attitude of the Mughal 
officials. For Emperor Jahangir the Sikh dhararamsala was no more 
than a dukan-i-batil (shop of falsehood) which he desired to shut down 
at the earliest. The desecration of Sikh dharamsala to erect a mosque 
in its place at Lahore, is a clear testimony of religious vandalism of the 
times of Emperor Shah Jahan. Even the general order of the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb of 1 669, to demolish the temples of infidels, had 
no less effect on the Sikh religious places of worship. Although, above 
examples are sporadic yet they are pointer to the fact that political 
situation has not been always congenial for the development of 
dharamsalas. 

Furthermore, the diverse elements within the Sikh Panth, 
especially the disgruntled progeny of the Sikh Gurus, posed a serious 
threat to the smooth functioning of the dharamsalas. Besides their claim 
for succession to guruship, they asserted their hereditary claim to the 
centres founded by the Gurus and declined to part away with their 
possessions. Most of the Sikh Gurus had to move out of those centres 
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which had been founded by their predecessors. For instance, the Minos 
posed to be very serious and genuine contenders for guruship as they 
feared not to establish parallel dharamsalas having a bearing on the 
mainstream of Sikhism. Resultantly, in the absence of Sikh Gurus from 
the Majha and Doaba regions of the Punjab, most of the dharamsalas 
including those at Amritsar and Kartarpur (Doaba) fell into the hands of 
the Minus and Dhirmalias. At some places the Sikh dharamsalas 
were also an eye sore to the men of other religious denominations. 
Goindwal and Nanakmata are two such examples where the Shaikhs 
and the Jogis respectively, opposed the Sikhs from developing 
their centres. Perhaps they feared that by establishing dharamsalas, the 
Sikhs were invading the religious boundaries of their spiritual 
domains. Such ugly situations were averted by the persuasive skills and 
timely intervention by the Sikh Gurus. In future such type of opposition 
to the gurdwara may develop in any part of the world but the Sikh 
leadership has to face the crisis in the light of Path shown by the Sikh 
Gurus and their missionaries working in difficult times. 

IV. Physical Structure 

As mentioned earlier for the Sikhs the entire earth is as sacred as 
a dharamsala, where they are supposed to perform their religious and 
temporal activities in accordance with the dharma. Secondly, Sikhism 
does not believe that God resides at a specific place or in a particular 
direction. Only because of that unlike the Hindu temples and the Muslim 
mosques, the Sikh dharamsalas were not built on axis oriented 
directions. The early dharamsala may have been small and simple 
structure usually consisting a single room large enough to hold 
a congregation of the local Sikhs. Most of the early Sikhs belonged to 
working classes and were not financially so well off. Presumably the 
local or community dharamsalas which had propped up in country 
side, small towns and qasbas were simple oratories for daily prayers. 
With the codification of Sikh scripture, the Adi Granth became the 
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prized possession of the dharamasalas, which was duly installed and 
prominently displayed at the congregational hall. These dharamsalas 
were generally without big complex and decorative furnishings which we 
usually observe in modem day gurudwaras. In an urban or rural 
setting, the dharamsala was a landmark to establish the identity of Sikh 
populace residing in the immediate neighbourhood. We do not know 
whether to build a dharamsala permission from the administration was 
necessary or not but one can visualize that it certainly constituted 
recognition or consent of a group of Sikhs or the local Sikh community. 

Since, Sikhism has enjoined upon its followers to observe external 
as well as internal purity, eventually, isnan, customary bath in the early 
morning has developed into an essential religious practice. Early Sikh 
literature abounds in evidence about the merits of isnan and its 
popularity among the early Sikhs. That was the basic reason that the 
dharamsala complex often included provisions for public bath. 
Wherever natural sources of water were not available, the dharamsala 
complex had a baoli, well or rehat (Persian Wheel) in its court-yard or 
a water-pool adjoining to it, which besides supplying water for 
customary bath, overcame the scarcity of water of the locality. 

The dharamsala right from its very inception had a langar 
(community kitchen) attached to it. Later on langar acquired the status 
of an essential institution and formed an integral part of the dharamsala 
complex. Similarly, the dharamsala also comprised of a hospice, 
a common resting place where besides the Sikhs, the way-farers were 
permitted to stay for rest irrespective of caste and creed. Contemporary 
Sikh sources confirm that the Sikh faith progressed vigorously in the 
Punjab and on the trade routes intersecting the country at various points. 
Almost all the important towns falling on these routes had come to have 
dharamsalas. With the development of Sikh Panth, the sangats led by 
their respective manjidars and masands had started paying annual 
visits to the Sikh gurus on the eve of religious festivals. For the smooth 
movement of the Sikh sangats from either directions arrangement for 
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boarding and lodging was needed. Resultantly, on the pattern of premier 
dharamsala almost all the dharamsalas found located on or near the 
highways also set up langars and caravan serais. Both the langar and 
carvan-serai functioned within the precincts of the dharamsala and 
formed an essential feature where hospitality and food was freely 
available to the visitors. 

Interestingly, some of the dharamsalas also had an arrangement 
to look after the sick and infirm. Some of the sangtias carried on their 
medical services for the people from the precincts of the dharamsalas. 
Readers will not be surprised to note that to meet the requirement of 
cots some of the dharamsalas also contained small carpentary 
workshops. 

V. Administration and Functionaries 

Some main dharamsalas of historical significance that had come 
up at places directly or indirectly connected with the lives of the Sikh 
Gurus were generally administered by the gurus themselves. During the 
period under review, the most important office at the premier 
dharamsalas was that of the Guru, while the others were looked after 
by the sangtias, masands or the local Sikhs. At the central 
level, besides leading the Sikhs in the daily morning and evening prayers, 
the Guru was to oversee all the religious services namely, the Kirtan 
and recitation of Gurbani. The Guru also received visitors to the 
dharamsala, held dialogues and delivered sermons to explain the quin- 
tessence of Sikhism to them. Besides, generating the financial resources 
of the dharamsala in the form of Daswandh, Kar-bhent, etc., he 
ensured proper functioning of the langar. Since, the office of guruship 
combined multifarious responsibilities, there were ^ number of Sikhs at 
dharamsala to assist the Guru. Firstly, there were hazoori Sikhs, who 
remained always in attendance to carry on the job assigned to them. 
With the codification of the Adi Granth, the office of the granthi had 
come to stay at dharamsala. He was the chief custodian of 
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scripture and presided over the liturgical services. The practice to recite 
the scripture serially had also come in vogue among the edrly Sikhs. 
Possibly there were some Pathis (reciters) at dharamsala to perform 
the duty. Since the Kirtan was one of the popular mode of devotion 
consequently there were some professional ragis and rababbis, 
retained to perform the job at dharamsala. Likewise there were 
some expert theologians and preachers who explained the message 
of the Sikh Gurus to the general masses. Printing technology had not yet 
invented, so there were some scribes to prepare the copies of the 
scripture for distribution among the Sangats. Some of the scribes 
gifted with good penmanship and scholarly attainments were 
entrusted to draft the Hukamnamas addressed from the central 
dharamsala to various Sikh Sangats. As the langar was an essential 
part of the dharamsala, preparation of food and its distribution was an 
important duty which was always assigned to a senior and most re- 
sourceful Sikh. Towards the end of 17th century, the traditional Sikh 
sources refer to the office of Diwan oX the dharamsala, who perhaps 
assisted the Guru to manage the finances. 

The community of local dharamsalas were known by the name 
of place to which they belonged. Some of them gained prominence after 
the name of a leading Sikh responsible for their maintenance. Financially 
these dharamsalas were not dependent on the central authority rather 
they were self-dependent units. Their maintenance and administration 
was the obligation of local Sikh community. Since, the Sikhs had no 
clergy or priestly class to manage their religious places, any learned but 
an adult Sikh possessing proper knowledge of the Sikh scripture and 
theological matters could lead the Sikhs to perform the religious services 
at the dharamsala. At an earlier stage the Sikhs who had consecrated 
their lives to the service of dharamsala or those who had joined it for 
their spiritual betterment played an important role to look after the 
dharamsala affairs. Their role was not that of any professional nature 
because they carried on their worldly pursuits to earn their 
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livelihood. With the introduction of manji and later on masand system, 
the management of these dharamsalas came under the purview of the 
Sikhs holding these institutions. However, some of the dharamsalas 
remained under the charge of trusted Sikhs who were well-known for 
their knowledge of Gurbani, personal piety, honesty and dedication 
towards the Guru. Besides, the dharamsala they also headed the Sikh 
sangats of their respective places hence they were known as sangtias. 
There is no denying the fact that in pre-Khalsa period, the most 
important person to administer the dharamsalas at regional or 
provincial level, was the masand. The masands were the appointees 
and representatives of the Guru who carried on missionary work on 
behalf of the Guru at distant places. Primarily they collected the 
daswandh (tithe) and bhent (voluntary offerings) from the Sikhs of their 
respective areas and submitted the same to the Gurus at their centres. 
Besides, they managed the dharamsala finances and looked after the 
proper functioning of langar and hospice as well. Akin to the diocese 
and Wilayats of the Christians and Sufis respectively, the masand 
system contributed a lot to the development of dharamsala in different 
parts of the country. As the masand combined in himself multifarious 
duties, the chief masands were authorised to appoint their deputies or 
gumashitas to assist them. They in return exercised the authority of 
their masters in dharamsala at qasba or small towns. The chief masand 
stood at the apex of the whole system and controlled a net-work of 
dharamsalas spread over the region or province assigned to him. We 
observe that the masands of Patna, Burhampur and Kabul had attained 
such a prominence that the dharamsalas falling in North-east, South 
and N.W.F.P., were administered by them from these centres. 
Thus a hierarchy of functionaries had come to exist to administer the 
dharamsalas in different regions and cities of the country. Every 
dharamsala was headed by an official who could be a manjidar, 
masand or Sangtia. Their office was not professional and heredi- 
tary. Invariably they were the leaders of the sangat to which the 
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dharamsala belonged. However these leaders could not claim a 
divine status to indulge themselves in self-aggrandisement. Even now 
a system needs to be devised to train the administrative personnel 
(machinery) for proper management of the institution of the gurudwara 
in India and abroad. 

VI. Financial Resources 

Building of dharamsala, its maintenance, the langar and hospice, 
projects of water pools and wells and to support the functionaries 
involved, all required large outlays of funds. To seek state patronage has 
never been the policy of the Sikh Gurus. Who bore the costs? What 
were the fiscal resources? and what was the mechanism to collect 
them? are some of the questions which draw our attention. The policy 
of refusing state help speaks of all the Sikhs contributing towards 
dharamsala and its allied institutions. Historical experience of the Sikh 
community suggests that to raise, maintain and run the dharamsala 
complex had always been the obligation of the Sikh sangaL The Sikh 
Gurus had enjoined upon their Sikhs to earn their livelihood honestly 
and share it with others. It is worth noting that dan (charity) was and 
is one of the cardinal virtues of the Sikhs. In Sikhism, dan has never 
been reserved for a priestly class. It should be given either to a deserv- 
ing person or spent for a rightful cause. Resultantly, the virtue of dan 
found its manifestation in the services of the dharamsala. It 
provided a definite direction and meaning to the charities given by the 
Sikhs. Hence at an earlier stage dan in the form of voluntary 
contribution was the major fiscal source of the dharamsala. It was an 
act of piety and goodwill and there was no binding of exact amount. 
Persumably, it was given in cash or in kind. During the pontificate of 
Guru Arjan Dev dan was supplemented with daswandh (tithe) which 
was made obligatory on the part of the Sikhs and its collection was 
entrusted to the masands. 

Besides the daswandh, there were some non-obligatory 
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donations which enhanced the financial resources of the dharamsala. 
Firstly, there was a golak, a box meant for collection of offerings. It 
was kept in the dharamsala hall where the Sikhs on their visits used 
to put in something voluntarily. Secondly, we come across sukh-manat, 
a sort of thanks giving tribute which the Sikhs offered on fulfilment of 
their desire. Thirdly, there was a practice among the Sikhs to donate 
some amount for the welfare of dharamsala on the occasion 
of marriage known as kurmai. Fourthly, there was chulia, vow to 
donate something in the memory of dead. Fifthly, there was a strong 
practice among the Sikhs to set apart some amount from their earnings 
in the name of Guru and present the same to the dharamsala. Sixthly, 
there was kar-bhent, a special compaign to collect money or material 
to fulfil the specific needs of the central as well as local dharamsala. 
Lastly, charity in the form of grain and produce was also a big source 
of income of the dharamsala. An early 17th century source exhorts 
the Sikhs to carry something in kind while visiting the dharamsala. 
Obviously, it added to the provisions of the langar. 

VII. Collection And Disbursement 

At the beginning of Sikhism there was no agency to collect the 
offerings and transmit the same to the local or central dharamsala. 
Charities came to dharamsala voluntarily either in cash or in 
kind— grain, produce, cloth or commodities. It was during the days of 
Guru Arjan Dev that the masands were entrusted to collect the daswandh 
from the Sikhs. Hence afterwards the practice of bringing obligatory 
and non-obligatory donations to the central dharamsala, came into 
vogue. The masands of the various regions and cities used to visit the 
Sikh Gurus on the eve of Baisakhi or any other annual festival and used 
to present the offerings collected from the Sikhs to the Guru at his court. 
The amount collected as charities was also submitted through the hundi, 
bill of exchange. It seems the masands or sangtias who were not in a 
position to visit the Guru personally sent their collections through this 
mode. 
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Though, there were no specific directives to utilize the dharamsala 
funds yet we can visualize that they were spent for the propagation of 
the Sikh faith and the public welfare. Obviously, the dharamsala funds 
were used for building dharamsala complex, to run the langar and 
hospice, to promote the study of Sikh scripture and other educational 
and missionary activities. It could also be used to meet the expenses of 
mexvras and on their hospitality, who travelled long distances to deliver 
the Hukamnamas and message of the Gurus to the various Sikh sangats. 
Dharamsala funds could also be used to finance the specific 
requirements of the Gurus. In the days of armed Sikh struggle with the 
Mughals the Sikh Gurus made an effective use of these funds to replen- 
ish the military resources of the Sikh Panth. Interestingly most of the 
masands or sangtias responsible for the collection of offerings were 
engaged in some profession. They were not supposed tc appropriate 
the offerings on their personal well-being. However, those who had no 
other means of livelihood were allowed to use the offerings other than 
cash. The masand or sangtia incharge of the dharamsala was only a 
trustee and he was not supposed to misappropriate the dharamsala 
funds. Bhai Gurdas has decreed in strongest terms that it was totally 
unlawful to covet an eye on the offerings brought to dharamsala. 

VIII. Cultic Activities 

The dharamsala was the main centre of the religious activities of 
the Sikhs. Fortunately, in the medieval Sikh literature details of the daily 
routine of the dharamsala are availabale. Sikhism formally prescribes 
both the personal and corporate way of worship. Individual worship 
was to be carried at home, whereas the congregational worship was to 
be performed in the dharamsala. Significantly, both the individual and 
congregational worship were similar in contents. Though, the Sikh tra- 
dition does not specify any standardised benediction linking God to the 
specific circumstances of the moment, however worship was carried out 
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daily in the morning and evening. At the dharamsala contents of the 
public worship were relegated to the Sikh scripture, the Adi Granth. 
Besides, the recitation of sacred texts, we find that the Japu had come 
to form an integral part of the morning liturgy. Similarly, recitation of 
Sodar, Aarti and Sohila in the evening were practised by the early 
Sikhs. Wherever the trained Sikh musicians well-versed in the Sikh 
tradition were available Kirtan sessions became a part of the daily 
programme of the dharamsala. Since, the Sikh Gurus always encour- 
aged their followers to recite and listen the gurbani, eventually a seri- 
alized reading of the scripture from the beginning to the end became a 
practice in the religious way of life in a dharamsala. Similarly to explain 
the basic tenets of Sikhism or subtle meaning of gurbani to novices and 
inquirers from other traditions, exegetical assemblies, debates and inter- 
faith dialogues began to be held in the dharamsala. Infact the entire 
fulcrum for the whole system of worship at dharamsala was the pothis 
of gurbani and later on the Adi Granth We come to know that 
besides the daily programme, additional or special services were also 
conducted on gurpurabs and religious festivals such as Baisakhi, Diwali, 
Maghi and Holi. 

We may summarize that the classic Sikh mode of worship centred 
on the bani, the Word of God. In a way God's Word (bani) coupled 
with a share from His bounties were presented to God at dharamsala 
and in return God's commandment (^oT) was proclaimed. The Word of 
God as manifested in the bani of the Sikh Gurus constituted the subject 
matter of worship and religious services to be conducted at the 
dharamsala. Towards the end of worship or religious service prayer 
was offered and Karah Parsad (consecrated pudding) was distributed 
among the assembled people to mark the Grace of God. 

IX. Social and Educational 

It needs to be underlined that the dharamsala was not merely a 
religious place but a centre of social and educational significance as 
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well. It occupies a pivotal place in the temporal as well as religious life 
of the Sikh community. As described above the sangat is*a concept 
basic to the dharamsala. Sikhism instead of dividing the temporal and 
religious into water tight departments, desires harmony between the 
two. Consequently, sangat was generally the centre for secular as well 
as religious practices, 

Our sources suggest that the dharamsala had always served as 
centre of education and Sikh learning. Infact dharamsalas were 
guidance centres wherein the participants and entrants were ushered to 
the Sikh way of life. They had also arrangments to impart teachings in 
gurumukhi, Sikh music and the scripture. For this purpose dharamsala 
served to be the most continuous and reliable centre of education for 
the students of Sikhism. We can visualize how the study circles gathered 
around the granthi in the courtyard of dharamsala went through the 
learning process. We notice that some of the dharamsalas emerged as 
famous centres of educational activities. Teaching in dharamsalas con- 
tinued even after the proliferation of schools and colleges. In modern 
times the educational functions of the community dharamsala have 
been totally taken over by speicalized institutions. However, to transmit 
the knowledge of gurmukhi, gurbani and Sikh cultural values, the 
gurdwaras can still play a vital role but to attract the students we have 
to upgrade its educational system. 

Besides this, the courtyard of the dharamsalas also had been the 
favoured place of pulic assembly where the diwans (religious assem- 
blies) and jor melas (religious festivals) were held to address issues of 
politics, war, religion and so forth. Even the Sikh Panchayats held their 
courts to pronounce decision on the contentious issues concerning the 
Sikh community. The issue resolved at these assemblies reflected not 
only the common will of the Sikh community but also carried out divine 
sanction because it had been thrashed and proclaimed from the holy 
precinct of the dharamsala. Hence, the Sikhs were under religious 
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obligation to submit to the decision. 

Unlike the religious places of some other traditions the dharamsala 
did accommodate the services related to family life. The ceremonies of 
marriage, birth, death and initiation were perhaps arranged in the 
dharamsala compound. 

While visiting the dharamsala the Sikhs had to perform two 
types of duties-personal religious obligation and the collective manage- 
ment and maintenance of the dharamsala and its allied structures. Bhai 
Gurdas provides a graphic account of the odd chores performed by the 
Sikhs to run the dharamsala properly. He observes how the Sikhs 
used to wave fan to comfort the sangat from the heat. Someone was 
drawing water to help the Sikhs to wash their feet or to take customary 
bath. Similarly some were busy in grinding corn to prepare food for the 
langar. Some one was bringing fuel wood for the community kitchen. 
They did not feel shy to fuel the oven for cooking in the langar. They 
happily shook the dust off the prayer carpets of the dharamsala. Even 
they, did not hesitate to massage the tired visitors. They always lent a 
helping hand to distribute food in the langar. In a way the institution of 
dharamsala provided an ample opportunity to the Sikhs to practise the 
virtue of sew a. 

X. Pilgrimages 

Sikhism does not propagate the notion of obligatory pilgrimage 
that worshipping God at a particular site is more efficacious. Unlike the 
Hindu notion of pilgrimage, mere visit to the dharamsala without 
imbibing the higher values, was not considered a sure way to liberation, 
our information about the religious festivals of the period on which the 
Sikhs used to perform pilgrimage to the central dharamsala is not so 
meagre. From the contemporary records we find that besides the 
Baisakhi, Dewali, Maghi and Holi, auspicious days (Gurpurabs) 
related to the lives of the Sikh Gurus were celebrated by the Sikhs 
publicly at central as well as provincial level dharamsalas. On these 
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occasions the Sikhs were required to appear before the Guru, bearing 
offerings and presents, at a pilgrimage centre inhabited by the Guru. 
Those who could not make the annual pilgrimage celebrated these fes- 
tivals at the community dharamsalas. Since, the new month Sangrand 
whether of solar or lunar calendar was considered auspicious by the 
people, the Sikh tradition made effective use of them to celebrate in a 
different manner at dharamsala. 

XL Spiritual Environment 

The dharamsala always served as a centre of Sikh spirituality. It 
led the way to achieve summum-bonum while residing in the family and 
society. It was a place where higher values like dhiraj (serenity), 
dharama, truth etc. dominated the environment. Guru Arjan Dev refers 
to atmosphere at dharamsala where instead of rancour, humility 
prevailed all around. In the words of Bhai Gurdas, the dharamsala 
alone possessed that spiritual tranquility which a seeker longed for in 
atmosphere of worldly tension. He is very emphatic to state that the 
disturbing effect of worldly wealth (maya) on the minds of the men 
could be removed only by experiencing the spiritual environment of the 
dharamsala. He compares it with Mansarover lake where Gursikh 
like swans assemble in the congregation. Throughout the Sikh literature 
the dharamsala and its successive institution, the gurdwara has been 
referred as the abode of God. According to Bhai Gurdas, the 
dharamsala served as an earthly residence for God and atmosphere 
designed to replicate His celestial kingdom. It was perfectly natural 
therefore that the Sikhs who were disgusted and frustrated with their 
personalities torn by inner conflicts, thronged to dharamsala in search 
of spiritual solace. A cursory glance at the Sikhan di Bhagtmala, 
affirms that the spiritual atmosphere of dharamsala not only soothed 
their excited nerves but integrated their personalities to the highest point 
of inner harmony to transform them into Gurmukhs. Unfortunately, the 
spiritual functions and environment that the Sikh Gurus evolved for the 
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institutions of dharamsala are lacking in our present day gurdwaras. 
Spiritual base of the community is eroding very fastly. We have to 
devise the ways and means to turn the gurdwaras into spiritually vibrant 
centres because it is the only antidote to save the future generations of 
the Sikhs from the ills of materialistic advancement of mankind. 

XII. Entry and Quorum 

The dharamsala and its allied institutions were open to any one, 
any time of the day. There was no restriction of caste and creed to find 
entry into it. Women were not debarred rather encouraged to join the 
congregation at dharamsala. Significantly, unlike the Muslim mosque, 
the dharamsala did not use a separate enclosure specially screened off 
for the women devotees. Infact Sikh Gurus enjoined upon the women 
not to observe purdah while visiting the dharamsala. The Sikh 
dharamsala, in the eyes of Bhai Gurdas, was such a unique religious 
place where Guru and disciples, men and women, high and low, young 
and old, all worshipped together. Sometimes we find that in some re- 
ligions sancto-sanctrum or inner-most area of the shrine is prohibited to 
the general public. Only clergy, priests or a few privileged persons have 
an access to it. Contrary to the above custom, every nook and corner 
of the dharamsala was open for public view. 

Unlike the synagogue and mosque of the Jewish and Muslim 
community respectively, to hold the religious service at dharamsala no 
specific quorum has been fixed. The underlying idea behind it was that 
dharamsala services are continuous process. It should not distinguish 
between a small and large assembly. Even the needs of an individual 
visitor should be taken care of. However, to decide the community 
matters five Sikhs comprised the quorum to constitue a representative 
body of the community. 

XIII. Sanctity 

The dharamsala complex was considered a sacred place. One 
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was required to approach it with complete humility and purity of mind. 
Before entering the dharamsala the visitor has to ensure physical purity 
by taking customary bath (isnan). Similarly, to demonstrate proper 
reverence and respect, devotee has to put off shoes and cover his or 
her head. Disrespect to bani or the A di Granth in any manner, inter- 
ference in the functioning of dharamsala leading to break in regular or 
obligatory religious practices, were part of the sacrilege. Similarly, use 
of intoxicants and tobacco in the complex of dharamsala formed re- 
ligious taboo. To preserve and protect the sanctity of their dharamsalas, 
has always been the sacred duty of the Sikh community. Following any 
defilement purification of the dharamsala complex and its courtyard 
was necessary to consecrate the complex afresh. 

XIV, Conclusions 

Besides celebrating the congregational worship, the dharamsala 
has also been the favoured place for public assembly where the Sikhs 
gathered to debate the religious as well as temporal issues concerning 
the community. Primarily it was a fountain head of Sikh spirituality which 
motivated the Sikhs to cherish the higher values. Every one in need of 
sympathy and help turned to it, since it was believed that the prayer 
performed by the sangat at dharamsala could heal the sick souls. Its 
role has been instrumental to evolve and preserve the Sikh identity and 
has contributed a lot to transmit it to the successive generations of the 
Sikhs. 



THE INSTITUTIONS OF GURU(GURUSHIP), 
GURDWARA, SANGAT AND LANGAR 

Dalbir Singh Dhillon 

The emergence of the Sikh community was based on the ethical 
norms and that accompanied the formation of new institutions. The 
establishment of the institutions within the society is a process which 
evolves automatically with the environmental factor based on the religio- 
political dimension of the respective society 1 , and continues as long as 
it serves the social need. After all an institution is the idea or a mode 
of relationship which is recognized and sanctioned by society. In the 
words of A.C. Das: 

An institution is indeed regarded as a social value since it regulates 
some relationship between the individuals and individual in a social 
group so as to promote ethical development in them. 2 

The emerging Sikh institutions were based on the ethical doctrines 
of the Sikh Gurus and had a theistic weltanschaung? What facilitated 
their rapid growth in the sixteenth century was the fact that they re- 
flected the social ideals which had strong 'continuity and integrity.' The 
most important and vital institution innovated by the first Guru, was the 
institution of Guruship. Had Guru Nanak not appointed his successor, 
Sikhism would have been 'Nanakism' like Kabirism. 4 Guru Nanak's 
appointment of a successor was a fundamental and a unique factor not 
found in the other contemporary movements. It earmarked Sikhism as 
a distinct and a new faith and further helped the Sikhs to form a strong 
and well-knit community. Guru Nanak bestowed Guruship on Lehina, 
the future Guru Angad, after putting him under a series of test. Lehina 
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passed all the tests suited to Guruship only then he was offered Gumship 
by Guru Nanak. The selection of the successor from the devotees 
continued upto the third Guru, Guru Amar Das. After the fourth Guru, 
Guru Ram Das,it became hereditary, but continued to be the reward of 
devotion and obedience. The contribution of the nomination of succes- 
sors by Sikh Gurus to the development of Sikhism can hardly be over- 
emphasised. Possibly among other reasons, the chief reason why the 
continuing nomination by each successive Guru made that large contri- 
bution was that these nominations ensured the selfless surrender and 
obedience to the house of Nanak. 5 In the words of I.B.Banerjee, "...the 
fundamental ideal of surrender and devotion continued and played 
throughout the same prominent part in this all-important matter of nomi- 
nation to the Guruship...." 6 The ideal of surrender and devotion was 
sufficiently attested by the Sikh Gurus for the appointment of successor. 
However, the practice to nominate the best available" man, after Guru 
Ram Das, became hereditary in the sense that the choice was confined 
to the sons. In Sikhism, the ideal of absolute and selfless surrender to 
Guru was one of the fundamental principles, 7 and also it became the 
backbone for the selection of Sikh Gurus. Bhai Gurdas in his compo- 
sition refers to the selfless surrender of a Sikh devotee. 8 That was also 
the major qualification for the Guru designate. To quote Banerjee, 
"Guruship in Sikhism assumed a unique character' 5 . 9 

The institution of Guruship provided the Sikhs a protector and 
guardian of their religion and community. It also protected the continu- 
ous and harmonious ideals of the Sikhs from deviation, because "the 
Gurus were one and the same; there having been no change of spirit but 
only a change of image". 10 The image was continuously hammered by 
« the Sikh Gurus and its principle exponents. In the coronation ode, 
recorded in the Adi Granth, two bards, Satta and Balwand, have 
referred to the continuity of spirit of the guru's successor in the following 
words: "Lehina, the scion of Guru Nanak,exchanged bodies within and 
took possession of his throne". 11 Guru Nanak proclaimed according to 
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the two bards "the succession of Lehina as a reward of his service. He 
had the same light, the same Divine Spirit; the master merely changed 
his body". 12 The Janam Sakhi literature also hammers the same theme 
when it throws light on how the Guruship was bestowed to a successor. 
According to Janam Sakhi tradition Guru Nanak finally selected Lehina 
as his successor, put five paisa before Guru Angad and prostrated 
before his feet. 13 1.B.Benerjee is right when he observes : "...it must be 
regarded as a very significant fact. It shows that from the very begin- 
ning the impersonal character of the Guruship was recognised. The 
personality of the Guru was detached from the spirit of the Guruship, 
which was regarded as one, indivisible and continuous". 14 Bhai Gurdas's 
explanation of why that was so is significant. According to him there is 
'an identity between the Guru and God'. 15 The idea of the unity of 
Guruship is clear and consistent in the Vars of Bhai Gurdas. According 
to these Vars\ 

Nanak struck his coin in the world and instituted the pure panth. 
In his life time he installed Lehina, with the umbrella of Guruship 
over his head. Blending light with light, the true Guru Nanak 
changed form , and performed a wonder of wonders which is 
beyond the comprehension of everyone. In Lehina' s body was 
infused the form of Nanak. 16 

The author of Dabistan -/- Mazahib, conscious of the Sikh 
belief on the subject explains the nature of the Sikh Guruship with the 
observation that "all the Gurus are identical with Nanak". 17 Undoubt- 
edly, the Sikh view in the sixteenth century was that the Guruship was 
impersonal,indivisible and continuous. 18 

This concept of Guru in Sikhism was different from those of the 
other religious sects of the time. Indeed it did not subscribe to the 
"contemporary religious tradition". 19 In Sikhism : 

the Guru stands for two things: revelation and practice of the truth 
through personal guidance, the truth as revealed in the Sacred 
Word does not require any change, as it incorporates bare fun- 
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damentals, like the belief in oneness of God and the approach to 
Him through love and service. 20 

In Sikhism, the Guru was immortal guide and without Him "there 
is nothing but darkness". 21 The Guru in Sikhism, therefore, was ever 
new and whole. "He was ever evolving with the collective personality 
of the Sikhs working with the sense of the Guru in them". 22 With the 
impersonal and indivisible personality of the Guru, the institution of 
Guruship became 'both unchanging and progressive'. 23 There was no 
change or distinction between Guru Nanak and his successors, "be- 
cause they all are the 'patshaK of both din and dunia " 24 In the words 
of J.S.Grewal: 

if we were to choose one key -idea which lends unity to all these 
developments, it is surely the concept of Guru, which at once 
reconciled the uniqueness of Guru Nanak's position to the author- 
ity rested in his successors through that office which, at a different 
level, brought the bani and the panth in parallel prominence with 
the personal Guruship, which today is the fundamental belief of 
the majority of the followers of Guru Nanak, is a legacy from the 
times of his successors. This may be perhaps their most creative 
responses to the greatness of the founder of Sikhism. 25 

The 'Guru' in Sikhism was, therefore, an object of devotion and 
his voice was the voice of God. Guru Nanak in his composition equated 
the Guru with God. He says: 

Nanak: the boat of Truth ferries us across, 
Through the wisdom of the Guru. 

(Else), it is a (mere) comming-and-going for myriads of men full 
of ego. 

The self-willed are drowned, the God-wards are saved by Truth. 

How can one swim across, unaided by the Guru, and attain 

peace? 26 
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It would be wrong to say, as some scholars have said that Guru 
in Sikhism was becoming a 'symbbl of material power.' 27 It would also 
be wrong to assume that the Guru in Sikhism was a 'temporal ruler' as 
has been done by some of the scholars. 28 

The 'Guru' in Sikh theology came to be defined in the sixteenth 
century itself as that being, who had full knowledge of Sat Purukh or 
ever existing Purush. He was without enmity and was benevolent like 
God. Thus, the institution of Guru became the symbol of Nirvan be- 
cause the disciple who acted according to the instructions of the Guru 
attained the ultimate bliss of Nirvan or mukti. 

Thus, Guru in Sikhism came to be regarded perfect and helped 
others to be perfect. With the help of Guru alone one attained wisdom. 
Guru Arjan came to explain this Sikh concept of the Guru while 
explaining the impact produced by his first meeting with the Guru. He 
observed: 

Having encountered the Guru, 

I have attained to wisdom 

And I contemplate the Name 

As waves blend with water 

So my light is blended with the Lord's Light. 29 

A pure and perfect Guru could lead the society. If the ideal Guru 
was imperfect, the society and the individuals who constituted it would 
never be able to develop their personality and all their development was 
bound to remain imperfect 30 Only selfless, pure and perfect Guru could 
dispel the darkness of delusion from the hearts of the devotees. He 
acted as an intermediary between God and man. The Guru was like a 
ship who carried man across the ocean of life. Guru Ram Das said in 
Rag Tukhari that: 

The Guru is like a philosopher's stone. 
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And men are like the iron ore; 

O God, grant that one meets such a person 

That the iron in us may be turned into gold. 

The Adi Granth became an everlasting institution of 'Guru in 
Sikhism'. 31 Through the Guru's word man attained perfection. The 
concept of Guru in Sikhism was not an incarnation. He was God's 
trusted servant and messenger sent to the world, to encourage right- 
eousness and to uproot evil. 32 The Guru in Sikhism was a perfect man, 
who could convert a human being into his like. "The Guru resides in the 
Sikh. It is this belief which makes a Sikh a Superman". 33 Guru Ram Das 
said: "The Guru is the Sikh and the Sikh who practices the Guru's word 
is equal to the Guru". 34 It deserves notice that the Guru's word pre- 
served in the form of scripture later came to be put in a revered place 
called Gurdwara, an integrated and indispensable part of Sikh way of 
life. The Guru and finally his 'Word' as preserved in the scripture 
became the living feature of the Sikh tenets. The Tenth Master Guru 
Gobind Singh had invested the Adi Granth with guruship, and com- 
manded the Sikhs to accept it as their future Guru. As such Guru's 
6 Word' [scripture] was given status equal to the Guru himself and was 
placed on the raised place in the Gurdwara. The institution of Gurdwara 
not only originated but also got its development to honour the Guru's 
'Word' or scripture. 

The origin and development of the institution of the Gurdwara 
was important in the history of the rise and growth of Sikhism. Gurdwara 
came to mean many things: through the Guru, abode of the Guru, 
religious temples of the Sikhs, a building which had been established for 
preaching Sikh religion and where the Adi Granth is installed. Bhai 
Kahan Singh says that the Sikh religious places from the time of Guru 
Nanak to Guru Arjan were named as dharamsalas where the religious 
discourses were held either in the presence of a Guru or a Sikh devotee 
who presided over the congregation in the absence of the Sikh Guru. 35 
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Under the pontification of Guru Arjan the dharmsalas constructed 
earlier, became the prototype of Gurdwaras* But the word Gurdwara 
in theological sense became popular when Guru Arjan was guiding the 
course of the Sikh religion particularly after the construction of Harimandir 
at Amritsar and the installation of the Holy Book. The use of the 
Harimandir for the newly raised religious abode of the Granth was 
significant. Harimandir literally, therefore meant the temple of God 37 . It 
soon became synonym of Gurdwara, a Gurmukhi term for abode of 
Gwrw 38 . 

The use of the expression Gurdwara as a mandir or temple in" 
technical sense occurs only once in the Granth Sahib? 9 In the holy 
Granth it was generally used to mean 'through the Guru\or 'through 
the help of the Guru'. 40 Other meanings given to the Gurdwara by 
recent scholars is an exercise in hair splitting. According to Indu Bhushan 
Banerjee Gurdwara "means temple built on a place visited by a Guru". 41 
Dr.Johar describes "Gurdwara as the house of the Guru where Guru 
himself resides". 42 Banerjee says that by the time of Guru Arjan several 
Gurdwaras had already come into existence. 43 

Dr.Johar hints at the purpose intended of the Gurdwaras even 
when the first one was constructed. While describing the purpose served 
by them now, he says, "a Gurdwara is built for congregation. Even a 
few people living at particular place anywhere in the world, can con- 
struct a Gurdwara for performing religious ceremonies. The building of 
the Gurdwara may be big or small, even as a temporary shack, de- 
pending on the resources of the devotees". 44 It is the right definition 
suited to the modern Gurdwara. So, the present day Gurdwara thus, 
means a Sikh temple or a Sikh Church, 45 in which spiritual Guru of the 
Sikhs i.e. the word of the Guru embodied in the Adi Granth, is 
ceremoniously installed. The institution of Gurdwara occupies a re- 
vered place in the Sikh history and theology. It is more than a mere 
place of worship. 46 It is revered and cut the profane feelings of the 
Sikhs when they enter the threshold of the Gurdwara. 41 
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The term Gurdwara as such may be assumed as synonym of the 
term dharmsala** which had come into existence even during Guru 
Nanak' s times. Establishment of the dharmsalas are frequently men- 
tioned in the Sikh chronicles. According to the Janam Sakhis, after the 
Guru's visit to a particular place a dharmsala was established by the 
devotees there to hold their daily religious discourses. 49 Of course, it is 
very difficult to give the exact date of the first constructed dharamsala. 
One can , however, safely assert that the dharmsala was established 
quite early and much before they were converted into Gurdwaras. 
Janam Sakhi literature clearly states that dharmsalas were constructed 
even during the life time of Guru Nanak. 50 

The institution of Gurdwara, thus germinated as dharmasala in 
the time of Guru Nanak himself but its proper development as an 
institution took place after Guru Nanak. Guru Angad's laying the foun- 
dation of a dharmsala at Khadur was a forward step in the same 
direction. Shabad-kirtan and Guru ka langar became two integrated 
parts of the dharmsala under the second Nanak. Dharmsala at 
Khadur also acquired some other special features. It also functioned as 
a school where 'Gurmukhi' script was taught. 51 Under Guru Amar Das, 
the third Nanak, a dharmsala at Goindwal was another addition to Ihe 
number of the dharmsalas. It also gave a new dimension to the func- 
tioning of a dharmsala. It now became an important centre of all Sikh 
ac^vities. Under Guru Amar Das, the addition to dharmsala activities 
started a definite phase in the building of the Sikh Church. 52 The fourth 
Nanak, Guru Ram Das, dug a tank over the land lying between the 
villages of Sultanwind, Tung, Gumtala and Gilwali. The neighbourhood 
of tank developed in the form of a town, known as Ram Das Pura, and 
it became the religious capital of the Sikhs 53 . As already noted it soon 
became the Gurdwara and contributed to the conversion of earlier 
dharmsalas as its prototype elsewhere. 

The institution of Gurdwara, in the sense of being the abode of 
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Guru as denoted by the terminology used for it developed in the later 
half of the sixteenth century during the Guruship of Guru Arjan. Guru 
Arjan laid the foundation of many new Gurdwaras and transformed the 
old dharmsalas into Gurdwaras where big congregations were hence- 
forth continuously held. During his period Gurdwaras were built at Tarn 
Taran, Ram Sar, Kartarpur, Goindwal, Khadur, Amritsar and Lahore 
and became important centres of Sikh missionaries of the Punjab. 54 

The development of the institution of Gurdwara in the sixteenth 
century resulted in a big rise in the status of Sikhism. From a sect it now 
became a new religion. The institution in its developed form under Guru 
Arjan helped the Sikh Sangat (Sikh society) to become a powerful 
community. Gurdwara became the symbol of hope for the depressed, 
destitute and miserable. The congregation in Gurdwara was united by 
a common bond of religion and the sufferings of the individual came to 
be considered to be the suffering of the all. It became the sacred duty 
of the Sikhs to work for the uplift and development of the institution of 
the Gurdwara. 

The growth of the institution of the Gurdwara was accompanied 
by a new development in another institution. The sangats set up by 
Guru Nanak became the holy body or the Sadh Sangat. The sangat 
was the 'Organised Fellowship' of the Sikhs. 55 The Guru resided in the 
sangat. It was engaged in "congregational prayers" and organised 
"Sewa" 56 Guru Nanak during his udasis or travels felt the need of 
sangats which could guide and help the society overpowered by 
superstitions and superfluous religious beliefs and practices. Wherever 
he went, he left behind him a sangat, or association of his followers 
with an injunction to build a meeting place, for the purpose of meeting 
and singing his hymns together. A number of such meeting places soon 
came up, during the pontification of Nanak's three successors. They 
were known as dharmsalas. Each of these sangats present in the 
dharmsala was in the charge of a devotee appointed by the Guru. 
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The subsequent transformation of sangats into Sadh Sangats 
was facilitated by the original intention of Guru Nanak in setting up these 
sangats. It has been rightly observed that the "original idea of Guru 
Nanak himself in setting up the sangats appears to have been Sat or 
Sadh Sangat, i.e. association of the pious". 58 Guru Nanak in one of his 
compositions says: "The Sangat is the society of the holy men. The 
Name of the God is mentioned there". 59 For his Sikhs, sangat was an 
association of an individual with the 'Gurmukh\ For such a sangat to 
become a Sadh Sangat was just a revered step. The holy sangats 
were holy congregations enjoined by Guru Nanak and his successors as 
a commingling of holy people, which had manifold advantages. Sitting 
in the sangat had great influence on one's personality for even bad and 
wicked people could be reformed in the company of good people. This 
was more so because sangats of their conception repudiated distinc- 
tions of caste and birth and advocated the worship of only one God. 
They saw in the institution of sangat as the assembly of truth seekers 
and worshippers of God getting encouragement for the ''Nam" 60 . Guru 
Amar Das stated that "associating with the Truth, one attaineth truth and 
loveth the True Nam." 61 

In setting up sangats Guru Nanak had offered two things to his 
Sikhs. They were: the 4 Word' and the 'Holy Fellowship'. 62 It became 
a religious duty of "a Sikh to join the sangat and thereby share in the 
communal personality of the Guru". 63 For this institution of sangat 
founded by Guru Nanak, it was natural to develop during the later half 
of the sixteenth century into that of Sadh-Sangat. 

Under Guru Arjan's dynamic leadership in the second half of the 
sixteenth century numerous sangats established by Guru Nanak be- 
came Sadh Sangats. Even a casual look in the daily pattern of the 
sangat established by Guru Nanak at Kartarpur, where he had finally 
settled, would make that clear. Here, at Kartarpur, a life of constant 
meditation was led by all his followers. Early in the morning his com- 
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position, Japji and Asa-di-Var were recited and in the evening Sodar 
was read. At night before sleep Sohala was read. Twice a day, after 
the morning and evening prayer, Guru ka langar was served to the 
sangat, The Kartarpur pattern was followed by all sangats established 
by Guru Nanak not only in the Punjab but over the whole of India. 64 
The Kartarpur pattern became the norm for all sangats wherefrom his 
prominent disciples preached the new faith. It facilitated "Bhai Lallo 
preaching in the north and (Sheikh) Sajjan in the south-west of the 
Punjab. It also helped Gopal Das in Benaras, Jhanda Badi in Bushair, 
Budhan Shah in Kirtatpur, Mahi in Mahisar, Kaljug, a priest's son, in 
Jagannath Puri, Devlut in Lushai (Tibet), Salis Rai in Patna and Bihar, 
Raja Shivnabh in Ceylon, and a host of other workers scatterd all over 
the territories visited by Guru Nanak in and outside India." 65 

The transformation of sangats into Sadh Sangats was further 
accelerated by Guru Angad by improving upon the institution of sangat 
bequeathed by Guru Nanak. Under him the institution of sangat or the 
'Organized Fellowship' became even more important feature of the 
Sikh way of life than during the time of Guru Nanak. It became the 
centre for religious assemblies throughout the year. 66 Here, the sangat 
at Khadur met twice a day, once in the morning and for the second time 
in the evening. 'Asa di Vaf was now sung to the musical tune of Satta 
and Balwand. Guru Angad used the sangats at places outside to impart 
instructions in such a way as to attract a large number of followers. 67 
Guru Angad during his discourses in these sangats would repeatedly 
ask the devotees to repeat the Lord's Name, renounce pride and re- 
strain desire. 68 

In the times of Guru Amar Das the sangat became not only an 
important but also a regular feature of Sikh way of life. The sangat, 
during Guru Amar Das, used to assemble at Goindwal where Guru ka 
langar was served and the Sikhs treated one another so affectionately 
as if they were brothers. The Sikh society became integrated under the 
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bonds of religious institutions such as 'Sangat and Pangat\ Guru-ka- 
langar, Sewa and Nam Simran. The ethical norms began to' develop 
which were subsequently codified. 

The Sikh sangat in the times of Guru Ram Das, developed into 
the form of a community. 69 The number of the Sikh followers had 
reached thousands and the Sikh Sangats were formed in every part of 
the country. The Sangat had by now become a holy organisation and 
its attendance had become compulsory for the Sikhs as a religious duty. 
Guru Ram Das had galvanised the sangats by engaging them in the 
construction of the holy tank at Amritsar, by asking them to join in the 
excavation work of the tank.The Sikh sangats responded enthusiasti- 
cally and came from the distant places to participate in the construction 
work of the holy tank. Guru Ram Das changed his ancestral house at 
Lahore into a Gurdwara and, here, he created a Sikh sangat for the 
preaching of Nanak's religioa'The Guru converted Handal of Jandiala 
at Goindwal, blessed him and asked him to return to his native town, 
repeat the Holy Name and initiate others into the faith of Baba Nanak. 
Handal formed the Sikh sangat at Jandiala." 70 

Guru Arjan completed the construction work started at various 
places with the help and support of Sikh sangats. 11 With the completion 
of the sacred tank and a strong centre a mighty sangat emerged at 
Amritsar. He organised Sangats elsewhere. Soon after constructing a 
Baoli (stepped well) at Dabi Bazar Lahore, he established a 'Sikh 
Sangat ' there also. 72 He also visited the adjoining places of Lahore and 
Amritsar and established sangats for the preaching of Sikh religion. 73 
With the formation of the Sikh canon and after its installation at Harimandir, 
Sikhism attained a definite form and the Sikhs began looking upon 
themselves as a community with an identity of its own. 74 

The increase in the number of the sangats reflected the height- 
ened religious consciousness of the community. It expressed itself in a 
new name, Sadh Sangats being invested to the Sangats. It empha- 
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sised the holy purpose for which the Sikh congregation was to meet 
in the years to come. 

The importance of Sadh-Sangat in the history of Sikhism is ex- 
tremely great. 75 Guru Arjan emphasised the importance of Sadh-Sangat 
when he referred to it as the 'indewelling house of God.' 76 In his 
composition Sukhmani, he described its importance while dilating on 
the sort of effect it produced on the individuals constituting it. He ob- 
served: 

In the company of the saints 
The mind hindereth not wildly; 
In the company of the saints 
The soul attaineth to happiness; 
In the company of the saints 
Man glimpseth the indivisible; 
In the company of the saints 
He endureth the unendurable: 
In the company of the saints 
We reach the height of the spirit; 
In the company of the saints 
We enter the Lord's presence; 
In the company of the saints 
We acquire all the virtues; 
In the company of the saints 
We are aware only of God; 
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In the company of the saints 

We are granted His Name, life's treasure; 

Nanak is ever a sacrifice unto the living saints. 77 

He who taketh refuge at the feet of the saints 
Hath entered on the path of his salvation 
But he, O Nanak, who vilifieth the saints 
Falls, into an endless cycle of births. 78 

The company of the holy people in the Sadh-Sangat resulted in 
manifold advantages to its members.lt became the cardinal belief of the 
Sikhs both^n the sixteenth and the centuries that followed. The influence 
of Sadh Sangat on one's individual personality is indeed very great. 
The sinner and wicked are transformed in the assembly of the holy or 
Sadh Sangat, Even before it had achieved its final form Guru Nanak • 
had declared: "In the society of the holy, one becometh holy; And one 
runneth after virtue, forsaking his sins". 79 Since the divine music and the 
True Nam was sung in the Sadh Sangat, it changed the perverted mind 
into an abode of peace and contentment. Guru Amar Das in his com- 
position says:"One sitteth in the Saint's holy society, and, through the 
True Nam, cometh the mind's peace." 80 

The role of Sadh-Sangat in the Sikh way of life in the sixteenth 
century was indeed laudable. 81 With Sikh Sangat passing through an 
evolution in the first half of the sixteenth century under the watchful eyes 
of Guru Angad, Guru Amar Das and Guru Ram Das and devloping into 
Sadh Sangat, the Sikh society had found itself emerging on a pretty 
strong footing. 82 The Sikh devotees attained the strength natural to those 
united under a bond. The Sadh Sangat s prime aim was to form a pure, 
pious and an integrated congregation under one roof. 83 
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The Sadh-Sangat was truly a revolutionary institution. It estab- 
lished one of the fundamentals of the social milieu of the sixteenth 
century when it removed from among those constituting the Sadh Sangat 
all the distinctions of caste, creed, sex and race. All were considered 
equal. 

The idea of common brotherhood among the Sadh Sangats was 
further cemented by another institution.lt was that of langar. 'This 
institution of Guru Ka Langar' or the free community kitchen was as 
old as Sikhism. It was started by Guru Nanak and continued by his 
successors. 84 It was also used as a powerful institution for the uplift of 
the downtrodden who had been groaning under the yoke of socio- 
econoirric-cum-political inequities and religious discriminations prevalent 
in the society at that time. 85 It is true that the idea of community kitchen 
existed during the ancient times and it was even practised then on some 
ceremonial occasions, but its real value was forgotten in the medieval 
times as both the idea and the practice of interdining was no longer in 
vogue. That was because the division of the society into various social 
orders had widened the gap of human brotherhood. Guru Nanak saw 
the harm caused by the division and demarcation of the society into 
various strata of social life. He started the langar as a crusade against 
social injustice, oppression and tyranny of the caste system. The ideals 
of love and service, fraternity and equality were taught and practised by 
the followers of the Guru while participating in the langar. Guru Nanak 
taught people that all men were the children of one God and, as such 
all were brothers. The Guru's langar was open to all and there food 
was served to all irrespective of caste or social status. 86 The institution 
of Guru-ka-Langar spread equality among all and helped to remove 
untouchability and other evils born of the caste system. 87 Guru-ka- 
langar, thus grew into an institution where lessons in social service and 
practical ethics were given and practised. It also helped the Sikhs in 
sublimating their personal ego for the service of mankind. 88 The con- 
cept of Guru-ka-Langar developed rapidly under the four successors 
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of Guru Nanak. By the end of the sixteenth century, it was accepted 
that all Sikhs would actively participate in the running of the common 
free kitchens opened at Gurdwaras. 89 

Guru Nanak had given birth to this institution soon after his final 
udasi when he finally settled at Kartarpur. The full import of 
the institution of langar was far-reaching. It came to symbolize broth- 
erhood, equality and humbleness. It came naturally to those who had 
accepted Gufu Nanak' s invitation and settled at Kartarpur. Each one of 
them had to engage himself in one task or another, such as drawing 
water from the well, grinding corn, collecting fuelwood, cooking food, 
distributing it, waving the fan over the assembly in refectory to alleviate 
the rigour of a hot summer's day, cleaning the dishes, and so on. "This 
common food was eaten by all inmates and visitors alike, sitting in the 
rows together, signifying surrender of caste scruples and affirming their 
new sense of community". 90 Guru Nanak himself, after the routine con- 
gregational prayer, sat with the sangat to take his meals in langar. 

Guru Angad had not only continued with the institution on setting 
up the headquarters of the Guru at Khadur but added new dimensions 
to it. He spent all his earnings and worked hard to meet the expenses 
of the langar at Khadur. 91 The devotees of the Guru who came to see 
him from the distant places were provided both shelter and free meals. 
"The daily routine in the Guru's langar was strictly followed at Khadur. 
At about nine O' clock, all vistors sat in a line to take the meals served 
to them in the langar. Guru Angad would start his religious instructions 
only after all had taken their meals in the langar. The service in the 
langar was not done by attendants belonging to select castes but by the 
Sikhs of the Guru. 92 

The institution of langar became an integrated and regular feature 
of Sikhism during Guru Amar Das. He established a Sikh centre of 
learning at Goindwal where langar was served to the devotees w r ho 
came to see the Guru. He made the langar compulsory to all the 
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visitors who came to see him. Khushwant Singh is right when 
he observes: "Guru Amar Das made the langar an integral institution 
of the Sikh Church by insisting that anyone who wanted to see him had 
first to accept his hospitality by eating with the disciples". 93 It is said that 
he insisted even on the Mughal Emperor, Akbar, when he came to see 
Guru Amar Das at Goindwal, to take meal in the langar. Akbar was 
so much impressed that he showed his desire to contribute to the 
success of the langar institution by making a grant of revenue free land 
to the Guru. 94 The Raja of Haripur, likewise, had to sit in the langar, 
and eat with others, before he could be admitted to the presence of the 
Guru 95 

Guru Ram Das did not confine the langar to the Guru's head- 
quarters. Even after he had shifted the centre of Sikh activity from 
Goindwal to Amritsar, he saw that the langar continued at Goindwal 
with the same pattern as during his stay there. The langar at Amritsar 
was kept under his direct supervision throughout his stay. He revived 
the slacking interest in the langars at Kartarpur and Khadur. He 
insisted on his devotees to offer something in the service to the Guru in 
kind or cash to maintain the langars. The response of the devotees was 
great. The Sikh devotees rendered enthusiastic help by providing both 
money and free labour and that helped the Guru to make a big success 
of the langar at Amritsar. 96 

Guru Arjan, like his predecessors, worked hard for the mainte- 
nance of langar. Under Guru Arjan the institution of langar blossomed 
into its fullest glory. The Sikh devotees considered it a part of their 
religious duty to serve in the langar. To enter into the Gurdwara and 
to return without eating langar was considered to be sinful. To work 
and to contribute for Guru-ka-langar became for them a sacred duty. 97 

The langar becoming an essential feature of the Sikhism in the 
closing years of the sixteenth century posed the problem of finances 
which resulted in Guru Arjan laying the foundation of a new institution. 
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He appointed a few masands to collect money in well-defined areas on 
behalf of the Guru and laid the foundation of the masand system. "All 
Sikhs were asked to devote a tenth of their income {dasvandh) in the 
name of the Guru". 98 There was no forceful collection of money,it was 
all voluntary. Guru Arjan worked hard and with the help of the devotees 
started langar at the newly established Sikh centres at Tarn Taran, 
Kartarpur (in Jullundur Doab) and Hargobindpur. "Guru Arjan organ- 
ised the system of contributions to the common pool by laying down 
that every Sikh should contribute one-tenth of his income for the com- 
mon welfare. The money thus collected was to be spent for running the 
free kitchen". 99 The institution of langar towards the end of the six- 
teenth century became a well developed religious institution of the Sikhs 
based on the ethical code. Its extension to centres which did not happen 
to be the Guru's headquarters threw the responsibilities of maintaining 
it to the Sikhs. The institution of langar and its maintenance became 
the responsibility of the entire Sikh community. 100 

The contribution of the institution of langar and sangat to the 
growth of Sikhism in the sixteenth century was great. They became two 
integrated constituents of the Gurdwara activities. Wherever the sangat 
was established it led to emergence of a langar. It integrated the 
emerging Sikh society into a common bond of harmony and eliminated 
the hampering influence of the caste system. The institution of langar 
developed the spirit of social welfare among the Sikhs. The Sikh Gurus 
in their compositions have referred to the importance of Guru-ka- 
langar. Guru Nanak in his composition says: 

He alone, O Nanak, knoweth the way who earneth with the 
sweat of his brow and then shareth it with others. 101 

Guru Arjan in his composition dilates on the importance of langar 
in the following words: 

Making an earnest effort, leave thou whole earning, abide thou 

in joy. 
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Contemplating the Lord, meet thou 
Him, and Thy anxiety is dispelled. 102 

One of the most important roles of the institution of langar during 
the sixteenth century, was that it broke the chains of caste system in 
Sikh organisation. The divisive forces of caste were weakened by this 
institution. Collective work and labour done for the Guru-ka-langar 
inducted the feeling of brotherhood among the Sikhs. The institution of 
Guru-ka-langar also evoked the love for labour. 

Guru-ka-langar invoked pride amdhg the Sikh devotees in the 
service done for others. Selfless service, sewa became a cardinal prin- 
ciple of the Sikhs. Its importance was first spelled out by the founder 
of Sikhism when he insisted that one should serve others ungrudgingly 
and with pleasure. His successors did the same. Guru Amar Das high- 
lighted the importance of service {sewa) for the Sikhs when he further 
insisted that one should serve mankind in this world for a better life in 
the next. 103 

Guru Angad followed his predecessor in underlining the impor- 
tance of service for others by directing that it should be done voluntarily. 
In one of his compositions, he said: "Service done with compulsion is 
of no avail." To provide langar to the devotees became a matter of 
sacred duty for the Sikhs. The success of the langar in the sixteenth 
century in spite of great hardships and financial difficulties indicates the 
development of strong love for commonhood that was at the bottom of 
the langar system. Bhai Gurdas, a Sikh writer of sixteenth century, 
linked up the sharing one's food with others with service rendered to 
others. He did that in the following words: 

The Sikhs should serve one another. 

Only by serving others, one can attain happiness. 

One should cultivate selfless devotion and share one's food with 

others. 104 
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In the middle of the sixteenth century the Sikh sangats spread 
far and wide. Likewise, the langar, too, continued at the different 
centres of Sikh preaching. Both as a cause and as an effect of the 
sangat and langar, the number of the Sikh devotees began to increase 
rapidly. 
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